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OFF THE FRONT 



DOMINATION 

The under-23 U.S. national championship road race, held in Truckee, California, on Lake Tahoe’s 
North Shore, featured plenty of fireworks. Keegan Swirbul (Axeon) captured the stars and stripes 
jersey in a dramatic finish, after his teammate Greg Daniel put in attack after attack to help set him 
up for the win. Daniel showed strength and stamina, still finishing second after spending most 
of the day in the wind. The Axeon Cycling Team, a development team led by Axel Merckx, son of 
cycling legend Eddy Merckx, dominated the race, putting five riders in the top 25. 

PHOTO BY CASEY B. GIBSON 







OFF THE FRONT 

ON THE LOOKOUT 

Matt Cooke (Jamis- Hagens Berman) rides through the parting sea of fans on Lookout Mountain 
above Golden, Colorado, during stage 7 of the 2014 USA Pro Challenge. Every year that Lookout 
Mountain has featured in the Pro Challenge, the crowds have been immense. The climb will 
feature again in 2015 during the final stage, which finishes in Denver on August 23. It is the same 
route that served as the final stage of the first Pro Challenge in 2011 and re-introduced the world to 
the cycling crowds on the Front Range. 


PHOTO BY AARON ONTIVEROZ/GETTY IMAGES 
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V 

I WOULD LIKE TO WELCOME YOU to my first issue of Velo. I would like to, but that would be 
misleading. I took the reins as editor-in-chief only days before this issue went to print. Such is the 
strength of the Velo staff that they were able to assign, write, edit, and design a full issue not just 
short staffed but without an official boss. 

Of course, the flip side is that this issue suggests they can get along just fine without me. 
(Thanks, gang.) The reality is that, while Lm officially running things now, Lm actually slotting 
into a very well oiled machine. The only thing our editors and designers know better than cycling 
is media, and Lm honored to be working with them. 

On that note, I would also like to call attention to some other staff changes. Heidi Carcella, who 
has been working for Velo in one capacity or another since 2007, is now our art director, heading 
up our creative team. And Dan Cavallari took over as our tech editor just a few weeks before I 
came in. Lm excited to see where they can take their respective departments. 

Lm also humbled to have been entrusted with the Veb/VeloNews brand. I bought my first is- 
sue of this magazine in 1989 and have been reading it religiously ever since — both in print and 
online. I have also ridden with various staffers at bike industry events over the past several years, 
and was a guest speaker at a VeloNews retreat in 2008. So in one way this is a brand-new start, 
but in another, it’s just the next step in my longtime relationship with the brand. 

Because I’ve ridden with so many Velo employees, I am also confident in saying that I will be 
our slowest editor-in-chief in history. Hopefully everyone will be fine taking it easy on the lunch 
rides for a while. 

Where I don’t want to take it easy is in the content we produce for you. Change won’t happen 
overnight. But you will start to notice some things happening both in print and online in the com- 
ing months — bigger topics, bolder designs, new story formats — all while remaining true to our 
core mission of being the leading voice in the sport of cycling. 

As always, thanks for reading. This is going to be fun. 




— JOHN BRADLEY 
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THE ALL-NEW MADONE 








THE FUTURE 
IS NOW 


There's innovation, and then there are products that irrevocably alter the entire landscape 
of an industry. The all-new Madone is a marvel in road cycling engineering, a bike that 
will live in history as the product that transformed the standards of race bike performance 
forever. With unparalleled aerodynamics, unmatched ride quality, and unprecedented 
integration, Madone is more than a game-changer: It's the ultimate race bike. 

To create the most advanced race bike in the history of cycling, you have to see 
the whole picture. We built the all-new Madone without compromise, so every element 
operates in perfect synthesis with every other. 


trekbikes.com/madone 
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SHOWSTOPPER BRAKE TRACK 
TECHlStOiOOY 


THE NEW 404 FIRESTRIKE 


404 FIRESTRIKE TUBULAR 


58mm DEPTH 


27.8mm EXTERNAL 


O AERODYNAMIC BOUNDARY 
G' LAYER CONTROL (ABLC®) 


88/188V10 HUBSET 
18 FRONT SPOKE COUNT 
24 REAR SPOKE COUNT 


CeramicSpeed Bearings 


Impress "Graphics 


^ LIMITED AVAILABILITY, UNLIMITED CAPABILITIES. From the designers of 
speed comes the 404 Firestrike Tubular, our most advanced wheel, period. All of 
our latest technologies crafted into one wheel for unmatched aero performance, 
durability and stability. Also available as a Carbon Clincher. Learn more at 


UNRELENTING (RE)EVOLUTION 



FEEL BETTER 


PERFORM BETTER 


Gut issues, headaches, food cravings— 
is your daily diet wearing you down? 

Find out for sure with 
The Athlete's Fix. 

The Athlete s Fix will help you find 
your problem foods— and the foods 
that make you feel and perform 
your best. 

Dietitian Pip Taylor offers a smart, 
three-step program to help you 
fuel workouts while isolating 
specific food intolerances. You’ll 
improve your daily diet, cut out 
common irritants, then add back 
foods until you feel great enjoying 
your own personalized clean diet. 


Feel better and perform better 
with The Athlete’s Fix. 



THE ATHLETES FIX 



A PROGRAM FOR FINOtNG YOUR BEST FOODS 
FOR PERFORMANCE & HEALTH 



PIP TAYLOR 

OlETlTfAN^ SPORTS NUTRITIONIST S PROFESSIONAL ATHLETE 



Available in bookstores; bike, tri, and running shops; 
and online. Read a chapter at velopress.com/fix. 
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Small statements 


Carmen Small raced with the men’s field at the North 

By Caley Fretz 


Star 


Grand Prix. 


What did it all mean? 


S he’s hanging on, fighting for wheels, hoping to show she deserves to fight for them at all. 
Elbows out, under-geared as she exits corners, unaccustomed to the speed and accelerations. 
She’s fought for world championships, won national titles. This was harder. Harder than any 
week of racing she’d ever done, she said. This was, quite literally, racing with the big boys. 

Put a professional woman in a professional men’s race. What happens? 


ONE OF THE BOYS 

There was no agenda, just a “perfect accident,” Carmen Small said, of her decision to line up in the 
professional men’s stage race at the North Star Grand Prix in June. The women’s version of the event 
was cancelled due to lack of participation, and an opening in her race schedule coincided with a men’s 
race happy to take her. She had fitness that seemed a shame to waste. 


“It wasn’t a publicity stunt,” she said. “It was 
literally me complaining about not being able to 
be sent to any races this month.” 

A call to friend and Optum pro Jesse Anthony 
sent Small toward elite amateur team Elbowz 
Racing, which was looking to fill out its North 
Star roster. She got approval from the race orga- 
nizer and then approval from head official Mimi 
Newcastle. 

“The process was straightforward,” Newscas- 
tle said. “There were two key factors: The event 
is run under USA Cycling rules, and she was 
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going to guest with a domestic elite team, not 
a UCI team. Since the situation met those key 
factors, and the [National Racing Calendar] has 
no special rules to the contrary, I gave approval.” 

Small knew she was strong enough, if she 
played her cards right. She’s been a national 
time trial champion, won a team time trial world 
championship, and earned bronze in the indi- 
vidual time trial at worlds. She’s a likely candi- 
date for the U.S. Olympic team in 2016 and for a 
medal at the world championships in Richmond 
this fall. Her credentials in the women’s peloton 
are impeccable. (In late June, she joined the Bi- 
gla Pro Cycling Team, based in Switzerland, in 
order to compete in more European races.) 

But Small was still stepping into a great un- 
known. That men’s racing is faster than women’s 
racing is an unavoidable fact. There are few wom- 
en — perhaps a few dozen worldwide — who can 
produce the power necessary to hang on to a pro- 
fessional men’s race. How would she cope with 
the quicker accelerations, the higher speeds? 
How would her competitors take her presence? 

Small, a former high-school math teacher 
turned professional of 10 years, was realistic, 
but optimistic. 

“The reality was there to begin with. I wasn’t 
going to be winning; I was going to be holding 
on. And the whole goal was to finish the week of 
racing, therefore giving me a week of training,” 
she said. 

“I played it conservatively. After I would fin- 
ish my 50 percent of the crits [the USA Cycling 
chief commissaire at a race determines what 
percentage of a criterium need be completed in 
order for the racer to take part in the next stage 
of a stage race], I would drop out because I was 


worried about the next day. I could have stayed 
in there longer and done more, but at what cost? 
Where are the limits for me on this? I didn’t 
know because I had never done anything like 
this before.” 

Despite the difference in speed and intensity, 
much about the racing was familiar to Small. 
Tactics and goals cross gender lines, affected far 
more by the shorter races on the women’s calen- 
dar than any intrinsic gender difference. Teams 
attack, teams defend. Some are focused on the 
overall while others are hunting stages. 

“What break do we let go? Can we let any 
break go? Who’s in it? Are there GC [contenders] 
in it? All these tactics are absolutely the same 
as women’s racing. The difference is really the 
speed at which they travel,” she said. 

That speed took some getting used to. Small 
found herself under-geared coming out of cor- 
ners, unused to the speed the men’s fields carry 
through bends. The power of her competitors 
was “insane.” As the peloton pulled her across 
the undulating courses, she said, “it felt like I 
was doing three hours of motor pacing.” 

At the end of five days, featuring three crite- 
riums and two road races, plus an opening time 
trial. Carmen Small finished 72nd in a field of 
80. She beat eight men, 10 percent of the field. 

Was the week a success? “Absolutely,” she 
said. “I gained a bunch of fitness and skill from 
doing this race, and from a selfish point of view, 
it was fantastic.” 

But would she do it again? “No,” was her un- 
equivocal and surprisingly quick answer. 

“I think I have learned and understood that 
men have their own races for a reason,” she said. 
“Women aren’t as strong as the men’s peloton. 


“I definitely had to take 
wheels early in the week; 
they weren’t given to me. 
But once they realized Fm 
safe, I know what Fm 
doing, it started to feel like 
a normal race.” 


and that is just how it is. I don’t want to go race a 
bunch of men’s races. I like winning. I like racing 
my bike and being a part of the race. I don’t like 
being out there and just hanging on for dear life.” 

RACING THEIR RACE 

Small’s lack of an agenda was more than made 
up for by a pile of agendas projected upon her. 

The response to a woman racing with men was 
bound to be diverse, somewhat controversial, and 
though Small may have wished she were racing 
in a vacuum, the novelty of her presence ensured 
that her efforts were anything but normal. 

Despite an occasionally hostile online reac- 
tion to her initial announcement, most of the 
men Small raced against seemed to accept her 
with open arms, she said. 

Her competitors’ primary concern was her 
pack-riding skills, an area in which Small quick- 
ly proved herself 

“I definitely had to take wheels early in the 
week; they weren’t given to me,” she said. “But 
once they realized Fm safe, I know what Fm do- 
ing, it started to feel like a normal race.” 

Fan response was indisputably positive. Or- 
ganizers put together fan primes for Small. She 
made more money than most of the men, the 
only real point of contention between herself 
and the male competitors, she said. She was also 
the star of every start and finish. 

“The best part for me was having parents 
come up to me and have me take pictures with 
their daughters or introducing me to their kids. 
That is the next generation,” she said. 

It wasn’t a publicity stunt. Small repeats the 
phrase. But publicity doesn’t only come when 
asked. The North Star Grand Prix saw a dramat- 
ic increase in media attention thanks to Small’s 
presence, and the teams she raced against ben- 
efitted merely by association. 

Small’s ride did prove something: what wom- 
en’s cycling is missing, more than anything, is a 
way to tell its story. With narrative comes interest. 

“The great thing from this was that people 
who followed me through the week now see other 
cyclists and think, 'Oh look, there is women’s cy- 
cling,”’ Small said. “We have our own teams. We 
have our own races. We’re worth watching, too.” ^ 
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“I am extremely 
hungry to come 
back to what I was 
before, if not better.” 

— Peter Stetina (BMC Racing), 
on returning from injuries sustained 
at the Vuelta al Pais Vasco in April 


“If we dent have 
to go to the moon, 

I think its okay.” 

— Etixx- Quick- step general manager 
Patrick Lefevere, on bringing the Giro 
d’ltalia to the United States 


“That’s the closest I will 
ever come to knowing what 
it is like to have a baby.” 

— Bradley Wiggins, after establishing a new hour record 




“Not being 
nominated is 
without doubt 
the most difficult 
time of my 
career.” 

- Marcel Kittel (Giant-Alpecin), 
on not being selected to the team’s 
Tour de France roster 


“I used to come home and say. 
‘I have to relax to recover,' he 
it watch TV or listen to music. 
Now I'm coloring Barbie books, 
sticking stickers, peeling 
stickers off stuff.” 
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— Mark Cavendish (Etixx- Quick-Step), on being a father; his wife 
Peta is pregnant with their second child 
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Law, but order? 

Richie Porte’s Giro wheel change highlights the UCI’s inconsistent enforcement of its rules By Ryan Newill 



I n the final kilometers of the Giro d’ Italia’s 
pan-flat sprinter’s stage to Forli, Richie Porte 
was watching his GC chances ride up the road 
as he stood at a standstill with a flat tire. But when 
Orica-GreenEdge’s Simon Glarlce braked to a halt 
and swapped his wheel into Porte’s Team Sky Pin- 
arello, a hard-luck tale seemed to turn into just the 
sort of feelgood story the sport needed. 

RAI television coverage missed the exchange, 
but when Porte sent out a photo to his 150,000- 
plus social media audience, heralding Glarlce 
for his “Aussie mate-ship,” word quickly spread. 
The image of Glarlce completing the swap cap- 
tured a touching display of sportsmanship, a 
should-be rival ensuring a contender’s chances 
wouldn’t be shattered by bad luck, a man ignor- 
ing team allegiances to help a friend. For a mo- 
ment, cycling again looked like the chivalrous 
sport it can be, instead of a rogue’s gallery of 
cheats and shadowy doctors. 

That feeling quickly died when the UGI jury 
assessed both riders a two-minute penalty and a 
200 Swiss Franc fine for the exchange, which vio- 
lated rules against assisting non-teammates. For 
Glarlce, no GG threat, it mattered little. For Porte, 
it was catastrophic. Tacked on to the 47 seconds 
he lost to his rivals on the road, the penalty drove a 
stake through Porte’s GG hopes. 

Fans were outraged at seeing apparent sports- 


manship punished, and disappointed to see a 
GG favorite taken out of the hunt by a seldom- 
invoked rule. A number of active and retired 
pros were also surprised to see the rule enforced. 
Some, Porte included, pleaded ignorance alto- 
gether. Several huffed out indignant rhetoricals 
over whether they were still allowed to give a 
competitor a gel or a bottle. Ironically, doing so 
is expressly permitted by the same rule (2.3.012) 
that forbade Porte’s wheel exchange. 

CONSISTENT INCONSISTENCY 

Among those pros, perhaps none should have 
been more surprised than Gianni Meersman. 
A week before Porte’s incident, the Etixx-Quick- 
Step sprinter flatted and crashed on the final 
downhill into Sestri Levante. It was Porte’s Sky 
team that stepped in with a wheel. And like Porte, 
Meersman even tweeted out his gratitude after 
the stage. No penalties were ever mentioned. 

If insiders were surprised the UGI was holding 
Porte to the letter of the law, they shouldn’t have 
been surprised at the inconsistency with which it 
was applying the rules, even within a single race. 
Through decades of fickle interpretation and lax 
or even selective enforcement, cycling fans, rid- 
ers, team management, and organizers have been 
conditioned to view rules as subject to discussion. 


appeal, and review at every instance. Penalties for 
nearly identical infractions can range from noth- 
ing at all to expulsion from the race. 

The race jury relegated Robbie McEwen for 
headbutting Stuart O’ Grady during a sprint at the 
2005 Tour, for example, thereby stripping him of 
the green jersey points he earned with his fourth 
place finish. When leadout man Mark Renshaw 
butted Julian Dean in a 2010 Tour sprint five 
years later, he was ejected immediately after the 
stage, leaving the race’s premier sprinter, Mark 
Gavendish, without his prized pilot fish. 

At the 2006 Paris- Roubaix, the jury disquali- 
fied Leif Hoste, Peter van Petegem, and Vladimir 
Gusev, who finished second, third, and fourth, 
for slipping under a closed train crossing dur- 
ing their pursuit of Fabian Gancellara. This year, 
nearly 40 riders did the same with no conse- 
quences despite clear, readily available footage 
of the infraction. Though rule 2.3.034 states un- 
equivocally that any rider ducking a level cross- 
ing will be expelled, chief commissaire at Rou- 
baix, Belgian Guy Dobbelaere, simply declared 
that it would have been “unjust” in this case. 

It’s that officiating environment, where every 
infraction from major offense to petty crime is 
open for debate, that led fans and pundits to dis- 
cuss what would or should be done regarding the 
Porte incident, despite clear rules, abundant pho- 
tography, and acknowledgement of the infrac- 
tion by all involved parties. But in Porte’s case, 
the jury had little choice if it wished to maintain 
any credibility. 

WHY PORTE, AND WHY NOW? 

With competition spread across hours, kilo- 
meters, and mountain ranges, and engaged in 
constant motion, many of road racing’s infrac- 
tions go unpunished simply because they aren’t 
seen by officials. Porte’s was not one of these. 
As a GG favorite, Porte’s was more likely to be 
captured by TV cameras, race photographers, 
or fans. Even if the jury was not social media- 
savvy, they were conscious that one of the big- 
gest names in the Giro had broken one of the 
sport’s most fundamental rules in a very public 
way. Inaction would have guaranteed accusa- 
tions of favoritism, and had the race progressed 
differently than it did, appearances could have 
become even worse. 

Porte left the Giro five days later, struggling 
with injuries from a crash and hemorrhaging 
GG time. In that reality, the penalty was inconse- 
quential. But what if he hadn’t left the race? What 
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if the jury had looked the other way, and made 
one more exception in a long list of exceptions, 
and Porte had gone on to win the Giro by lo sec- 
onds over Contador? 

At that point, the jury’s decision to not enforce 
the rules would have been remembered not as 
an act of mercy in support of good sportsman- 
ship, but as an officiating debacle. As much as 
fans might hate to see a race lost due to a flat, 
they don’t like to see them won by the moods 
and whims of commissaires, either. Had the jury 
not sanctioned Porte, it would have put the cred- 
£2 ibility of the entire Giro in jeopardy, 
i Some theorists read the jury’s actions as an 
£ Italian plot to eliminate a roadblock to a poten- 
E tial victory for Fabio Aru. But for all the famous 
s parochialism of Italian cycling. Giro juries have 
g not been particularly protective of Italian rid- 
§ ers, even potential winners. In 2001, Wladimiro 
J Belli was riding for Giancarlo Ferretti’s Fassa 
s Bortolo squad and sitting third overall in the 
I final week when he was booted for punching 
I a spectator — Gilberto Simoni’s nephew as it 
^ turned out. The following year, the jury ejected 
I Francesco Gasagrande for putting Golombian 
S John Freddy Garcia into the fences after a heat- 
“ ed sprint for king of the mountains points. In 
I 2005, Paolo Bettini, wearing the maglia rosa, 
B had a stage win revoked after brazenly crash- 
I ing Baden Gooke in a tight sprint, though his 
I relegation still allowed him to keep the jersey. 

I More recently, the jury tossed Italian Andrea 
Guardini, along with Ganadian Dominique Rol- 
I lin. South African Robbie Hunter, and Spaniard 
B Ivan Velasco on the penultimate day of the 2012 
I Giro for hanging onto cars. Most of them were 
i suffering from injuries and merely trying to 
i make the time cut and limp home to Milan. It 
I was a revealing demonstration of the Giro jury’s 
g commitment to the letter of the law over emo- 
I tional appeal, and one that found a reprise in the 
° Porte decision. 


A TEAM IS A TEAM 

If the jury had one overriding reason to penalize 
Porte, though, it was because his situation was 
exactly why the rule was created — to prevent 
collusion among teams and riders. Bemoaned 
by many as draconian, the two-minute penalty 
is an indicator of the seriousness of the of 
fense, one that is effectively reiterated in other 
sections of the rulebook. A handsling to a non- 
teammate, for instance, carries stiffer penalties 
than one to a teammate. Pushing a teammate 
or a non-teammate are both prohibited, but the 
latter is punished more severely. 

Whether Porte’s case was intentional collu- 
sion or merely over-enthusiastic friendship, we 
won’t know until those involved have retired 
and written memoirs. But these are the facts left 
out of many discussions of the incident: Porte 
is the best Australian grand tour prospect, and 
one of only a handful of true grand tour con- 
tenders of any nationality. His contract with Sky, 
where he plays second fiddle to Ghris Froome, 
ends with the season. Orica-GreenEdge is the 
first and only Australian WorldTour team, and 
one that lacks a credible GG rider. Is it beyond 
possibility that Orica-GreenEdge’s multiple acts 
in support of Porte were more courtship than 
mate-ship? 

The appearance of collusion can be as dam- 
aging as the fact of it. That is why the rule is 
written to punish the action — the exchange of 
the wheel — and not to parse intent or evaluate 
situations on the road. 

“While it was a sporting gesture, it could be 
seen as an unfair gesture: The teams are nine 
riders, not 10,” said UGI President Brian Gook- 
son in support of the jury’s decision. “Would an 
Australian give his wheel to Fabio Aru or Gonta- 
dor? That’s why there are those kinds of rules, a 
team is a team.” 

Professional cycling, though, has always 
had a problem with rules. From early Tour rid- 
ers hopping trains, to buying and selling races 
on the open road, to 100-plus years of enthu- 
siastic substance abuse and a thousand lesser 
crimes, there has always been a cops-and- 
robbers element to the professional game. It 
is an image the sport can no longer afford. 
In the grand scheme of rule violations, Porte 
and Glarke’s offense seems minor, even en- 
dearing, but for a sport grasping for credibil- 
ity in the eyes of both fans and sponsors, the 
more-rigid approach to enforcement reflected 
in the Porte decision might signal progress. 
As Porte found out, that progress won’t come 
without pain. 

Lamenting Porte’s situation, while still back- 
ing the jury’s decision. Giro director Mauro 
Vegni spoke for his race but also, perhaps, for 
the sport: “But what credibility can the Giro 
have if we are to allow something like this? This 
credibly applies, even if sometimes this hurts 
someone. V 


WINNING 

AFRICA UNITE 

Five Africans make the 
MTN-Qhubeka Tour de 
France squad, including 
Merhawi Kudus and Daniel 
Teklehaimanot, the first 
two starters from Eritrea in 
Tour history. 

ASO 

Tour de France owner seemingly holds all the 
cards in power struggle with UCI and teams. 



HE’LL BE BACK 

BMC Racing’s Peter 
Stetina announces 
plans to race this year 
after suffering horrific 
injuries at the Vuelta al 
Pais Vasco in April. 


SHOCKER 

Anti-Doping Denmark report reveals that former 
team manager Bjarne Riis was complicit in a 
widespread doping operation at Team CSC. 





END DEAN ERA 

For the first time in more than a decade, a rider 
with the last name Schleck didn’t start the Tour 
de France; Frank was forced to skip the race due 
to a knee injury. 



MARCEL KITTEL 

German sprinter’s 
nightmare season 
continues with non- 
selection for Tour de 
France. 


LOSING 
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VELONOTES 


Ask a Pro 


Deep philosophical advice from 
a roadie sage by Phil Gaimon 


What do you think about riders 
having RVs at races instead of 
staying at hotels? 

I see why teams might see poten- 
tial for marginal gains if their key 
riders have RVs. Ifs not as if rid- 
ers are carrying their own bags up 
and down stairs, but removing the 
step of packing or digging for your 
toothbrush is appealing, as is hav- 
ing the space to bring everything 
you want, rather than just what you 
can fit in a suitcase. 

What they might be forgetting 
is that riders aren’t robots, and 
one of the best things about rac- 
ing is hanging out with your team- 
mates in a hotel room, watching 
“The Simpsons” in whatever lan- 
guage it may be in, or sitting on 
the soigneur’s bed gobbling cereal, 
making fun of whoever is getting 
a massage. 

A little extra rest sounds great, 
but at least for me, it wouldn’t be 
worth the tradeoff. I remember 
how stressful it was to be in the 
leader’s yellow jersey at the Tour 
de San Luis; having Tyler Farrar to 
joke around with in my hotel room 
made it much easier. And that was 
just a little race. If I had an RV, 
I’d be constantly texting friends 
to come hang out. I can’t imagine 
the pressure and stress that would 
come along with trying to win a 
grand tour. Maybe that’s why I’ve 
never won a grand tour. Well, I can 
think of at least two other reasons 
(power and weight) . 

Of course. I’m not surprised that 
the UCI would rule against it — not 
that they don’t have better things to 
address, but if this caught on, it’d 
be a slippery slope finding parking 
for an extra 200 RVs. 


Phil Gaimon races for Optum-Kelly 
Benefit Strategies. His website is 
philthethrill.net. 


What interview question are you most tired of? 

Fans and media love asking some form of “How hard is that climb?” They 
want you to say that the climb in their race or neighborhood is the hard- 
est, steepest, and longest you’ve ever done. I have news for you: plenty of 
climbs are hard, but the big ones are all about the same. Sure, they might 
each have their own personality, but the worst city planners try not to pave 
roads that are more than 15 percent. So start there, add in a few steeper 
pitches, bad pavement, maybe some weather, and that’s the hardest climb 
in the world. I’ve raced a lot of climbs like that. “Hardest climb in the 
world” is a 500-way tie. 

What makes a climb hard in a race is who you’re racing against, and what 
the race situation is. Alpe d’Huez is impossible if you’re the guy trying to 
hang with Contador, but it’s cake in the grupetto. 


For lowly U.S. amateurs, it's pretty 
much all about criterium racing. 
What are Phil’s criterium racing 
secrets to success? 

Scrub your road rash with a bris- 
tly brush to get the dirt and debris 
out, and use antibiotic ointment 
to prevent infection. The only ban- 
dage that works is 3M Tegaderm. If 
you can’t afford that, just tape Sa- 
ran Wrap around the affected area. 
Clean and change the dressing ev- 
ery day. Always travel with a spare 
derailleur hanger and helmet. 
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ENGINEERED FOR 
THE RACER IN ALL OF US 


When it comes to all-around road performance, the numbers don’t lie. The 
all-new TCR Advanced SL delivers the highest stiffness-to-weight ratio 
of any production road bike. So whether you’re racing the Tour de France, 
or hammering the climb on a local group ride, this bike does it all. Climbing, 
descending, cornering, sprinting. The TCR Advanced SL was born to race. 


See the all-new TCR range atgiant-bicyclesxom/TCR 


#TOTALRACEBIKE 
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Sitting In with 

Oleg Tinkov 

By Andrew Hood I Pinzolo, Italy 


HE’S RICH, HE’S BRASH, HE’S OUTSPOKEN, and, just so no one is confused, he 
is the boss. By his own admission, Oleg Tinkov, 49, is not a Russian oligarch. Nor 
is he a billionaire. He is, undoubtedly, a man who lives by his own rules. When Veto 
sat down with Tinkov, it was just weeks after he had fired manager Bjarne Riis, and 
there was no doubt who was in charge. In a wide-ranging interview, here are some 
of the best segments from the irrepressible Russian. 

IPs been a year since you returned to cycling as an owner. What are your general impressions of 
the state of cycling today? 

I am still new in the sport, but the more I learn about the sport, the more stupidity I see — like what 
happened last year in the Giro with this “red flag” business on the Stelvio. If you remember, they put 
up the red flag, and for some it was a sign of emergency; for others, it was a sign not to overtake. The 
riders and sport directors were confused. I hope they have flxed that. But I see in this Giro the same 
stupidity is there, with this three -kilometer rule, when Alberto crashed. He was 200 meters from the 
flag, and they did not neutralize it. 

What is your impression of UCI president Brian Cookson and how his administration is handling 
the issues of the sport today? 

I have not met Gookson yet, and people say he is a nice guy, but Gookson has been running the show 
for almost two years, but what has he done? He is a good politician, and he says the right things, but I 
still have not seen anything change. When I see something really change, I will say he is a good guy. He 
is deflnitely better than previous management of the UGI, but I still have not seen a lot of real actions. 


You are part of the Velon movement. If you 
could change something in cycling, what 
would it be? 

I never follow politics. Politicians and bureaucrats 
are not interesting to me. In the U.S., the United 
Kingdom, and Russia, if you have talent, if you 
have ability, and charisma, why would you go into 
politics? If you are mediocre or a loser, then you 
go into politics. The worst people are going into 
politics and bureaucracy, and for me, they are just 
a bunch of losers. What do they do? They just cre- 
ate rules and a mess. They are not about progress, 
or innovation, or new ideas. They are about status 
quo. And the bright people, who like to develop 
new ideas, to create something new, to move the 
world forward, we are the ones who create the 
new ideas. We have to create something better 
and new. That’s what we are working on. 

What is the best part of being a team owner? 
Maybe you need to ask [Sigmund] Freud. When 
you are a child, you have dreams, but when you 
grow up, sometimes your life takes you in a new 
direction. I used to be a racer, I was a sprinter, 
but I had to go for two years to the army. I feel I 
never flnished my dreams; I could never become 
a pro. When I made my money and became a 
businessman, and I had some success, I went to 
the Tour de France. I saw the teams, I saw the 
riders. I was excited about that. But I couldn’t 
have access to the riders. So I thought, “why 
don’t I own the team?” Then I will have unlim- 
ited access to the riders all the time. I have to 
admit it comes out of my childhood, when I did 
not fulflll my dreams. I have asphalt sickness. 

There has been some tumult in the Russian 
economy, and suggestions that your team 
is in trouble. What is the future stability of 
the team? 

I don’t know where those things come up. There 
is no problem for 2016. I cannot commit indefi- 
nitely, but next year is no problem. We have a 
budget with contracts signed. I just deny all of 
this speculation. I know people like to say that 
Russia is in crisis, and about Russian rubles. I 
like to remind people that in January the ruble 
was at 85; now it’s at 55. The ruble has strength- 
ened a lot in a few months. The Russian econ- 
omy has recovered. It does not affect the team. 

You were very active on the market last year, 
signing Peter Sagan, Ivan Basso and others. 
Will you be signing more big names for 2016? 
We will be active, but nothing like last year. [The 
team is] now 30 riders, and we would even like 
to reduce that. We are not active like last year. 
Alberto Gontador, Peter Sagan, Rafal Majka — 
with them, we have a very solid base. I do not 
have an unlimited budget, like Astana or Katu- 
sha, which has government money to help them. 
My pockets are not bottomless. I have to be wise 
in 2016 not to do crazy things. 
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UR GROUP, 


NEEDS: FOOD, WATER, AND SHELTER 

BEHIND THE BIGGEST GUY IN 


RIDE 365 


We should probably add some great gear to the list, too. Like jerseys from the new 
RR.O. collection with our patented Speed Sleeve construction, which are designed 
to help you go fast in comfort. Find your perfect fit at shop, peartizumf.com. 
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A HEAD FOR SPEED 

These fast helmets give you an aero edge and 
don’t skimp on style and comfort 

By Dan Cavallari and Logan VonBokel I Photos by Brad Kaminski 


The race is on, and success is measured in 
millimeters, wind dynamics, and. ..comfort? 

Yes, distraction-free riding is essentialto going 
fast. These helmets combine allthe elements 
you need to get as aero as possible. Luckily for 
you, aesthetics have improved drastically in 
the aero helmet realm. In addition to enjoying 
excellent venting, aero design, and a snug fit, 
you can look good, too. 



LAZER Z1 WITH AEROSHELL $290 

321 GRAMS (277 GRAMS WITHOUT AEROSHELL) 

Lazer’s Zi has a brother — the Zi Fast — which is a dedicated aero road hel- 
met born out of the restriction-heavy UCI WorldTour, where helmet covers 
like the patented Lazer Aeroshell are banned. But you’re not bound by silly 
UCI restrictions. The Zi is a lightweight and highly ventilated lid for long 
training days. For fast and furious criterium racing, snap on the Aeroshell 
cover to transform it into a wind-cheating device. The Zi is one of the most 
comfortable helmets we reviewed, and nearly the lightest (when weighed 
without the Aeroshell), though some of our testers felt the retention system 
sat too high on the head. 


BELL STAR PRO $240 ($28o with shield) I 297 GRAMS 

The Bell Star Pro is the most aerodynamically focused helmet we reviewed. 
It features adjustable vents for air flow, with the open position equivalent to 
cracking the windows in your car; it gets some air moving through, but if 
you want that wind-in-your-hair feeling, you should go with an open-vent 
design like the Zi. The Star Pro fits quite well for some head sizes, but sev- 
eral testers had issues with the helmet rolling to the sides. 



KASK PROTONE $300 I 250 GRAMS 

Aesthetically bridging the gap between open-vent and closed-aero designs, 
the Protone looks cool and keeps your head well ventilated. The leather 
chinstrap reduces skin irritation, which is nice if you sweat profusely, but 
it does take some time to break in and curve properly. The Protone is a 
well-built lid, and the retention system holds snugly, though in the lowest 
position on the head, it can interfere with your sunglasses. While the reten- 
tion system feels comfortable, we have reservations about its long-term 
durability due to its wispy construction. 
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★★★★★ 

GIRO SYNTHE $250 I 278 GRAMS 


Helmet comfort has everything to do with how well the 
retention harness hugs your head, and Giro’s Roc Loc Air 
is one of the best harness systems on the market. The 
Synthe combines exceptional comfort with a lightweight 
and smart aero design that still allows for plenty of vent- 
ing. And since it doesn’t look like a mushroom plunked 
atop your head, like some modern aero helmets, you won’t 
mind wearing the Synthe on your daily rides. The sun- 
glass docking ports top off a great design. 
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Are endurance athletes hurting 
their hearts by repeatedly pushing 
beyond what is normal? 

BY CHRIS CASE 

The sun was bright upon the upturned 
redrock Flatirons above Boulder, 

Colorado. It was a beautiful July morning 
in 2013. Lennard Zinn, a world-renowned 
technical cycling guru, founder of 
Zinn Cycles, Icngtime member cf the 
VeIcNews staff, lever of long rides, and 
a former member of the U.S. national 
cycling team, was riding hard up his 
beloved Flagstaff Mountain, a ride he had 
done a thousand times before. But this 
time, it was different. 

JUL His life was about to 


When his heart began to flop like a flsh in his chest, and his heart rate jumped from 155 to 218 beats 
per minute and stayed pegged there, his first reaction was simple: “I went into denial.” 

He arrived to the ER that afternoon and was later brought via ambulance to the main cardiac unit 
for an overnight stay. Though he trusted the cardiologists and the ER doctor, he doubted their warn- 
ings. His denial was strong. 

After following their recommendations for rest, he returned to training; the electrodes glued to his 
chest and the telemetric EKG unit dangling around his neck didn’t disrupt his routine. But the annoy- 
ing episodes happening with increasing frequency during his more intense rides did. The flopping 
flsh would return as his heart rate spiked. More upsetting was the phone call in the middle of the 
night from a faraway nurse who had been watching his EKG readings and had some shocking news: 
His heart had stopped for a few seconds. 

By October, Zinn received an official diagnosis: multi-focal atrial tachycardia. Normally, the heart 
rate is controlled by a cluster of cells called the sinoatrial (SA) node. When a number of different clus- 
ters of cells outside the SA node take over control of the heart rate, and the rate exceeds 100 beats per 
minute, this is called multifocal atrial tachycardia (AT). 

“That’s when I decided to take the warning I’d been given and quit racing,” he said. 

Zinn was instantaneously downgraded from thoroughbred to invalid. He has had to back off from 
riding with intensity, or duration. He has had to alter his life, in more ways than one. He has had to face the 
fact that he can never do what he used to do, in the same way that he used to do it. Life has changed. Eorever. 

Was his bike trying to kill him? 

Zinn is not alone. When he began his arduous reconciliation with his life-changing condition, he 
began reaching out to others from his generation that were fabulous athletes in their day, and who 
continued to push themselves well into their 40s and 50s. 

The number of friends and former teammates that had similar or more severe heart issues was 
disconcerting. Ear from being an outlier, Zinn was one among many. 

Mike Endicott was one of those friends. He had been interested in endurance sports since he was 
a teenager. 

“By nature I’m a person who likes to train,” Endicott said. “I race to train; a lot of people train to 
race. That was kind of anti-climactic. I use racing as kind of a gauge as to where you’re at, but I much 

prefer to be just out doing stuff. I just like the movement and 

nhflnnp fnrPX/Pr activity, being outside 

UIICJIIUO lUIOVOI. His interests evolved so that six months of the year he would 

be Nordic skiing, and the other six months would be devoted 
to riding road and mountain bikes. It was non-stop. Meanwhile, he was expanding his business as an 
independent sales representative across the Rocky Mountain West. 

“I was burning the candles at both ends,” Endicott said. “I was having a ball. I was working, I was 
making a good living, but boy was I burning it and I didn’t realize it.” 

Then, one day in 2005, he headed to a Nordic ski race at Devil’s Thumb Ranch, an area in the Eraser 
Valley of Golorado. In a familiar tale, Endicott’s life was about to change forever. 

“I had created the perfect storm over a good 20 -year period, but it all came to a head here because 
of the week or two prior to this race,” he said. 

With a stressful week of travel leading up to the event, Endicott hadn’t slept well the night before. 
But, like so many of us, he just enjoyed being out there. He didn’t eat much before the race except for 
two big coffees, and an hour before the race downed a few caffeinated energy gels. The temperature 
was around zero degrees, overcast, with light snows falling and a bit of a breeze swirling around. The 
conditions for the perfect storm had fallen into place. 

“I’m having a good race, I was having fun, going after it,” he recalled. “I punched up over this rise 
and all of a sudden, I don’t feel good, something’s not right. Something was beating inside my chest. 
No pain, no discomfort, but I was a little dizzy.” 

He felt like he was drunk. He could hardly stay up on his legs. He would collapse and get back up, 
his heart still doing something strange inside his chest. By the time the last skiers of the field passed 
by, Endicott was done. He collapsed in the snow and began to die. He was on his back, barely main- 
taining consciousness, in a skin suit, in the snow, in zero-degree weather. There was no pain, but he 
couldn’t catch his breath. He tried to yell for help, but he’d barely make a noise. He could only wave 
his pole. 

“Eairly quickly I learned I’m in deep shit here. Basically, I figured I was done, this was it,” he said. 
“It’s interesting; at the time, my emotions were... I was frustrated. It was not on my list of things to do 
because I was kind of a type-A. My dog was in my truck, we were going to go out and do a ski when I 
was done, I had work to do that afternoon, phone calls. It just wasn’t on my list of things to do, to die 
on the ski trails. I was pissed [laughs]. I was beating on my chest with my hands saying, 'Gome on, 
something’s got to work here.’ So I struggled in and out of consciousness out there in the snow for 
about an hour. I don’t know how long I was out, and then I’d come back again, and then I’d try to look 
around and then I’d get dizzy again. It was ugly.” 
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ATRIAL FIBRILLATION 

When the rate of eletrical signals 
is very high, the atria quiver 
instead of contracting properly. 
They fail to pump all the blood 
out of the atria. The blood can 
pool and may form a clot. If a 
blood clot leaves the atria it can 
block an artery in the body, 
causing severe complications, 
such as a stroke. 
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way 
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By chance, two of his friends who had gone out for a cool down after their race saw Endicott wave his 
arm out of the corner of their eyes, and skied to find a fallen friend dying in the snow. 

Endicott was in ventricular tachycardia (VT or V-tach); the result was sudden cardiac death, an im- 
mediate, unexpected loss of heart function, breathing, and consciousness. Just 50 at the time, Endicott 
miraculously survived, resuscitated on the scene. But his life is very different now. 


THE HEART OF THE MATTER 

Cycling is an endurance sport like no other. Long rides can be a standard component of the diet, something 
that devotees look forward to all week. In any case, as a cyclist, you likely love the weekend rampage, the 
six-hour tour of the mountains, or the endless training sessions that are the only way to develop fitness for 
races that last as long as a workday. But fit for racing doesn’t necessarily equal healthy. 

Stories abound that undermine the notion that elite athletes are healthy. Erom the running world, 
marathoner Alberto Salazar, at the age of 48, suffered a heart attack and lay dead for 14 minutes before 
a cardiologist placed a stent in a blocked artery, saving his life. Micah True, the ultra-marathoner and 
protagonist of the best-selling book Born to Run, went for a 12-mile run in the New Mexico wilderness 
and was later found dead. 

Of course, these tragic tales are preceded by the origin story of an endurance athlete running him- 
self, literally, to death. An enlarged, thickened heart with patchy scar tissue is common in long-term 
endurance athletes and is dubbed “Pheidippides cardiomyopathy” after the 40-year-old running mes- 
senger (and prototypical masters endurance athlete) who died after bringing the news of Greek victory 
at the battle of Marathon to Athens. Pheidippides was a hemerodrome, (an all-day running courier 


in Ancient Greece), and he had run 240km over 
two days to request help from Sparta against 
the Persians at Marathon, before expiring after 
running the additional 42km (26.2 miles) back 
from the battlefield. We celebrate his death by 
running marathons. 

These deaths are even more alarming when 
you consider the subjects — highly trained ath- 
letes in what many would consider peak physical 
condition. Isn’t exercise supposed to prevent us 
from falling to a heart attack? 

In recent years, cardiologists who have stud- 
ied extreme exercise and its side effects have 
proposed a hypothesis that suggests these trag- 
edies may not be so shocking after all. There 
can be too much of a good thing when it comes 
to your heart. 

That organic metronome in your chest, 
rhythmically coordinating 100,000 beats per 
day without pause, takes the brunt of the abuse 
in endurance athletes. When you’re seated, it 
pumps about five quarts of blood per minute. 
When you’re running, that figure bounds to 25 
to 30 quarts. The human heart wasn’t designed 
to handle that load for hours on end, day after day. 

In the case of endurance athletes who have 
competed for years — whose hearts have 
exceeded the threshold of normal heart rates for 
decades — going above what is normal defines 
them. But it may also be killing them. 

To understand why, it helps to know the 
mechanisms of the heart. There are two sys- 
tems at play: the plumbing and the electronics. 
We’ll begin with the pipes. 

The heart’s right side pumps deoxygenated 
blood from the body to the lungs, and the left 
side pumps oxygenated blood from the lungs 
to the body. Each side has two chambers, 
a small one called the atrium and a large 
one called the ventricle. When the heart 
contracts, everything moves in a coordinated 
fashion, with the atria contracting first and 
the ventricles following. The blood is pushed 
through the heart into either the vascular 
system in the lungs or the body. 

Eor one out of every five people with heart 
disease, the first sign is sudden cardiac death. 
However, sudden cardiac death during an 
athletic undertaking is, in general, very rare. 
In some cases it can be due to heart attack — 
myocardial infarction — caused by lifestyle 
diseases such as atherosclerosis, which can lead 
to blockages. 

But various forms of arrhythmia (abnormal 
heart rhythms) are trickier. This is where the 
electronics come in. They may have a genetic 
component, but they can also be influenced by 
stress and intense training. Arrhythmia is a ge- 
neric label for a condition in which the heart 
rhythm is altered from its common pattern in 
various parts of the heart. These episodes can 
be more or less dangerous depending on their 
speed, how long they last, and which part of the 
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“What’s too much? That’s the $64,000 question. 

Though I will say it’s a little like what the judge said 
about indecency: ‘I know it when I see it.’’’ - dr. john mandrola 


heart they affect. 

When we train intensively for an endurance event, several adaptations occur in our hearts. The 
most common is that our resting heart rate goes down due to improved heart function. Many en- 
durance athletes will experience what they think is the sensation of their hearts skipping a beat. 
Actually, this is most often due to premature beats — a premature ventricular contraction (PVC) if it 
originates in the ventricle or a premature atrial contraction (PAG) if it originates in the atrium. Both 
PACs and PVCs are quite common in well-trained athletes and often are not dangerous. 


OVERDOSE 

With the growth of endurance sports (the number of licensed bike racers in the U.S. increased by 15 
percent between 2009 and 2013, according to USA Cycling; the number of runners has grown 70 
percent over the past decade, according to the National Sporting Goods Association), there has been 
an increase in interest to the potential adverse acute effects of long and intense training and racing on 
the heart. Endurance athletes endure fluid shifts, changes in pH and electrolytes, and fluctuations in 
blood pressure. Their atria are exposed to chronic volume and pressure overload. The athlete’s heart 
lurches from extreme to extreme — from spikes approaching 20obpm to long periods of ultra-low 
resting heart rates below 6obpm, a condition called bradycardia. 

The heart adapts to this by growing larger, contracting with more strength, and responding more 
vigorously to adrenaline. We call this fitness. Whether or not it’s also healthy is up for debate. 

Does the scientific community have a solid definition for what an endurance athlete is? How many 
hours it takes per week or month to go from part-time participant to all-out endurance junkie? “Hell 
no,” said Dr. John Mandrola, a heart-rhythm doctor from Louisville, Kentucky, who takes a keen in- 
terest in the hearts of endurance athletes, and who is himself a cyclist with atrial fibrillation (AF). 
“What’s too much? That’s the $64,000 question. Though I will say it’s a little like what the judge said 
about indecency: d know it when I see it.’” 

Endurance athletes push so far beyond what has historically been considered normal that their 
hearts can show signs that mimic disease. Abnormal heart rhythms would usually be cause for con- 
cern. But trained athletes experience a host of benign irregularities, including premature beats, those 
PAGs and PVGs. Most of them remain simple nuisances, and, more often than not, rest increases 
their frequency. 

As for electrical abnormalities, the data speaks for itself. Long-term endurance exercise results 
in a five-fold increase in the risk of developing AF. A review of the relevant research finds many 
small studies that correlate long-term sports activity with AF (incidentally, Robert Gesink of Lotto- 
JumboNL had surgery in May 2014 for atrial fibrillation and has returned to the sport). Though none 
is conclusive, collectively they indicate a pattern: “Younger patients with a lower cumulative dose 
of exercise have lower AF risk. Older patients with higher dosages of exercise have higher AF risk,” 
Mandrola said. 

“[People] criticize the studies that have been done that make this association. And they have a point: 
Each of the studies, individually, has flaws. They’re from one center, they include small numbers of 
athletes, and there’s selection bias. But taken together — there’s maybe ten to 20 single-center studies 
that show this association. If you put all that evidence together, there’s reason to believe that endur- 
ance athletes can develop AF.” 

Perhaps the most influential study on mechanisms of AF in athletes comes from the study of rats 
and the effects of endurance exercise on the atria, conducted by a group of Spanish researchers and 
published in the journal Circulation in 2010. Rats were run one hour per day, five days a week, for up 
to 16 weeks. And they paid. 

Gompared with sedentary controls, the exercised rats displayed evidence of damage, things 
such as enhanced vagal tone, atrial dilation, atrial fibrosis, and vulnerability to pacing-induced 


AF. Detraining the rats quickly led to a reduc- 
tion in the vulnerability of AF, but not struc- 
tural changes. Fibrosis and left atrial dilation 
remained after the rats stopped exercising. Is 
this what is happening inside your chest when 
you repeatedly go out and ride your bike, be- 
fore work, after work, and every weekend in the 
summer? 

“Look at some of the science that’s been done 
and think about what an endurance athlete has 
to go through,” Mandrola said. “They have a 
high cardiac output, their heart is exposed to 
high volume, high pressure, intense electrical 
and adrenaline stimulation, but then they also 
develop slow heart rates. So it’s this combination 
of spikes in adrenaline and pushing through 
that red zone combined with always having a 
slow heart beat. If you look at the plausibility 
side, it is plausible. When you have the experi- 
ence I have as a physician, as a heart rhythm 
doctor, there are definite patterns of Zinn-like 
people, and me, and others who get this, and 
they have nothing else that could have caused 
it. They don’t have high blood pressure, they 
don’t have diabetes, they’re not fat, and most 
don’t drink alcohol excessively. So most of these 
things that lead to heart rhythm problems, the 
endurance athlete doesn’t have. The only thing 
is the endurance exercise — too much endur- 
ance exercise over too long of a time period.” 

The more you ride, the harder you ride, the 
faster you ride, the better athlete you might be- 
come today. But over decades of exertion, the 
myocardial cells of the heart begin to simply fall 
apart, and you’re left with an unhealthy ticker. 
Or so these new studies suggest. 

When you’re 20, or even 30, this can lead 
to acute reversible injuries — temporary dam- 
age that can be relieved with correct rest. In a 
50 -year-old, repeated hard doses of the sport you 
love, the rides you cherish — since complete re- 
covery doesn’t occur as efficiently — could be 
leading to accelerated aging, or hypertrophy — 
in layman’s terms, a stiff muscle in your chest. 

That probably wasn’t what you were looking 
for when you bought your last bike. 

One of the more telling research papers on 
the subject, published in 2011 in the Journal of 
Applied Physiology, studied the structure and 
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function of the heart in lifelong competitive endurance veteran athletes, ranging in age from 50 to 67. 
MRI studies revealed that some 50 percent of the veteran athletes had myocardial fibrosis, a condition 
that involves the impairment of the heart’s muscle cells, called myocytes, through hardening or scar- 
ring of tissue. In age-matched controls — people of the same age who didn’t compete — and young 
athletes, there were zero cases of the disease. Furthermore, the fibrosis was significantly associated 
with the number of years spent training, and the number of marathons and ultra-endurance mara- 
thons they had completed. 

Other studies have shown that Tour de France riders and other former professional athletes live lon- 
ger than average, and often have lower rates of heart issues later in life. Maybe that sounds counterintui- 
tive, because often these athletes are riding in volumes that far exceed even those of the most addicted 
masters endurance athlete. But there’s a key difference. The pro athletes did it, then quit and didn’t con- 
tinue to do it later in life. Masters athletes? They just keep plugging away, with the mindset that if they 
train like Contador, they’ll be able to ride like Contador. Year after year, decade after decade, it adds up. 

Still, there is no arguing that physical activity is an effective, efficient, and virtually incomparable 
way to care for your heart, fight cardiovascular disease, and prolong your life. For every journal article 
that says endurance athletics is hurting their heart, there is one that says the opposite. Or maybe two. 

But, like many other medicines, more isn’t always better. Research is honing in on the issue of dos- 
age in exercise. If you think of exercise as a drug, there is a certain threshold at which good becomes 
bad, when benefit becomes detriment. When is too much? Is everyone the same, or are some predis- 
posed to risks of extreme exercise? Is intensity as bad as duration, or duration as bad as intensity? 
Is it only bad if repeated over years or decades? The science is new when it comes to the science of 
overdosing on exercise. 


THE PERFECT STORM 

Doctors immediately ruled out any plumbing issues in Endicott’s heart. Had he gone to the Mayo 
Clinic the day before the race, it’s more than likely that nothing would have ever shown up on paper, 
on any test, that would have led the doctors to stop him from racing. 

“They would have pronounced me healthy as a horse,” he said. “The EKG would have been perfect 
because I wasn’t having any symptoms. Nothing was symptomatic whatsoever. No PVCs, no weird 
rhythms. Everything on paper [was fine], with the exception of a little bit of artery disease — not much 
more than a lot of people that age.” 



THEN AND NOW 

Mike Endicott reveals his ICD, implanted under the skin (left): 
Endicott competes at a ski race in Aspen in 1996. 


After looking at a lot of different cases and 
talking to a lot of different doctors, Endicott has 
concluded that this was all his fault. “Yeah, I did 
all this to myself — by personality. And if some- 
one would have gone to me before this happened 
— and this is a key part of reality — and said 
you need to back off because this is your future, 
would I have changed anything? Probably not. I 
would likely do the same activities, but I would 
rest and recover more. Just because that’s the na- 
ture of a lot of us. We enjoy doing it, we’re prob- 
ably doing it too much, we’re selfish about it, and 
we’re going to be in denial, and that’s a problem 
that a lot of these electrophysiologists have when 
we ask 'Why me?”’ 

The most difficult component to life after 
heart malfunction, at least for many, is the psy- 
chological struggle. 

One of the problems with a lot of athletes — 
the problem with Endicott — is that they can’t 
stop asking “why.” How could this happen to 
someone who has built his life around being ac- 
tive? It just doesn’t make sense. 

Patients naturally want to find out what went 
wrong when they’re meeting with their cardi- 
ologist. They want the doctor to help solve the 
puzzle. But physicians don’t like to speculate. 
The doctor’s job is to stabilize a patient, keep 
them alive, and try to give them quality of life. 
Nowhere in the patient- doctor relationship is 
there an agreement that the patient won’t go 
out and race again, or compete in gran fondos, 
marathons, or triathlons. 

But going to the hospital again and again 
for repeated invasive procedures until doctors 
settled on a long-term — and uncomfortable — 
solution. In Endicott’s case, that meant having 
not one, but three failed ablations (four in total). 

Cardiac arrhythmias can be mapped by stim- 
ulating the heart with adrenaline in the operat- 
ing room and following the aberrant circuitry 
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with a catheter electrode. The tissue through which that current is flowing can then sometimes be 
destroyed with RF radiation or cryogenics from another catheter; this is called cardiac ablation. 

Because Endicott’s tachycardia was exercise-induced, he would not only need to be awake for the 
procedure, but would be caffeinated and given intravenous adrenaline so as to improve the chances of 
inducing arrhythmia while he was on the table. 

The first attempt failed to stabilize him after an eight-hour session. The next time he spent i6 hours 
on the table. Still, physicians couldn’t induce tachycardia. Eventually, it was determined that he was 
too high risk not to have an implantable cardioverter defibrillator (ICD) since he was going out and 
still doing the things he loved to do, which was leading to more episodes of VT. 

The ICD can be a beautiful device, shocking the heart back into rhythm, saving a life from the in- 
side out. But it isn’t without its discomforts. It is, according to Endicott, like getting hit by lightning. 
If you’re on a bike when it happens, it’s going to knock you off When the device determines that the 
rhythm is out of synch, it establishes what kind of rhythm is needed, and then it momentarily re-boots 
you. Your heart stops, so it can restart with the correct rhythm. 

It may sound like a miracle, and it can be. But it can also lead to catastrophe, in what is called an 
electrical storm. Endicott suffered such a storm when he was performing as a member of a band at a 


GOLDEN DAYS 

Zinn looks back fondly at a 
photo of himself racing at 
the 1981 Tour of Ireland. 


retirement community. His instrumental solo 
bumped his level of adrenaline, and he went 
into V-tach. 

“I would go into V-tach, I would get the 
shock [from the ICD], and the adrenaline, the 
shock, would convert me into sinus rhythm for 
a couple of beats, but there was so much adren- 
aline that I would get thrown right back into 
V-tach. This is a cycle, and it was brutal. [The 
ICD] is going to do its job until I’m dead,” En- 
dicott recalled. “We’re talking about something 
that feels like 1,000 volts. It happens quickly 
but you’ll see a flash... It was basically like be- 
ing tortured,” he said. 

He had only one to one and a half minutes be- 
tween shocks. When the paramedics arrived he 
was still convulsing. He had suffered through 
32 consecutive shocks from the ICD. The result 
was an acute case of post-traumatic stress disor- 
der (PTSD). 

Finally, in 2009, Endicott was referred to 
the cardiology department at Brigham and 
Women’s Hospital in Boston. Their top electro- 
physiologist, Dr. William Stevenson, reviewed 
the case and decided to try one more ablation. 
It worked in four hours, after it was discovered 
that the bad circuitry was on the outside of the 
heart, rather than inside, which is most typical. 

Zinn hasn’t been so lucky. His first — and 
so far only — ablation attempt failed. Despite 
the best efforts of doctors to elicit an episode 
of AT, which involved elevating his heart rate to 
30obpm for four hours, they were unable to de- 
tect the location of the abnormal circuitry. 

“Today’s masters endurance athletes are 
guinea pigs; we are the first generation to be 
training so hard past age 50 in large numbers,” 
he said. 

After two years of coming to grips with the way 
he must now live, the 55-year-old Zinn has found 
that, while he misses doing hard workouts, epic 
rides, and races on both bikes and cross-country 
skis, he prefers the person he has become. 

“I’m easier to be around,” he said. “I can go on 
vacations with my wife and be perfectly happy 
with whatever we do; I’m not pacing around 
hoping to get out and get some exercise. Rather 
than being out training or out of town at races, I 
now enjoy fixing my wife’s breakfast and lunch 
before her early-morning drive to her job. This 
new lifestyle is a work in progress, but I think I 
will be healthy longer.” 


TAKING IT TO HEART 

The complexities of the heart, the body, hu- 
man physiology, and genetics make it ex- 
tremely difficult to predict when and in which ^ 
heart something catastrophic will take place. I 
Why did this happen to Endicott when it did? | 
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There are 50 years of cumulative variables that 
would need to be considered to fully under- 
stand what went wrong on that cold, crisp day 
at Devil’s Thumb. 

Much of it would be genetic. Did he have 
a tendency toward higher blood pressure? 
Yes. What about cholesterol? He was always 
well below average for that, like many typical 
athletes, with a sound diet that was verging 
on vegetarian. Plaque build up? A little, but 
nothing out of the ordinary. These are the 
little clues that would be easy to dismiss, but 
put in combination with his stressful lifestyle, 
filled with epic endurance events and a some- 
what frantic employment schedule, sketch a 
pastel watercolor of an impending storm on 
the distant horizon. Add stress, caffeine, cold 
weather, and that watercolor quickly became 
an IMAX feature film on dying in the woods 
alone. 

“For years it was like the hints were there in 
all the studies, and [researchers] always conclude 
that more research needs to be done. And they’re 
still saying that,” Endicott said. “I’ve done the re- 
search, folks. It happened to me. I’ve had friends 
that are either dead or alive that it happened to. 
The research is out there; listen to it.” 

Have you ever felt that flutter in your chest? 
Ever thought, “That’s odd. What was that?” 

Maybe you dismissed it. I couldn’t possibly have 
something wrong with my heart — I’m an athlete. 
I’m fit. I’m invincible. You wouldn’t be the first, 
or last, to disregard that subtle blip on the radar 
screen. Chances are it’s nothing, after all. 

But how much is too much? Where is that 
line? If you have a heart rhythm problem, then 
perhaps you’ve already crossed that line. Is there 
any turning back? 

“Everyone asks where that line is, and how 
much is too much,” Mandrola said. “It will never 
be a yes or no thing. It will always be this gray 
zone. But one of my takes on the evidence is if 
you have a heart rhythm problem, then perhaps 
you are over that line for you. Still, number one: 
Exercise is good. The endurance athlete who 
gets this stuff is often over-cooked or over-done.” 

For Zinn and Endicott, two of thousands who 
may have ridden and run their way to a contract- 
ed lifestyle, the lesson is clear. 

“Few people sharing our mentality will make 
much of a change based on reading an article 
like this,” Zinn said. “But if the takeaway is that 
they can keep doing the things they do but with 
a much higher prioritization of rest, that stands 
the most chance of actually saving some people 
from veering off down the path of becoming a 
cardiac patient.” 

We might know what is too little exercise; we 
have a good idea what is too much; but there’s a 
large space in between. And you can never rest 
too much. Embrace it. 

Sometimes, cycling can take us too far. 



UNDERSTANDING HEART ARRHYTHMIAS 
WITH DR. JOHN MANDROLA 

What are the warning signs for heart arrhythmias? 

A lot of the time in athletes, atrial fibrillation begins as premature beats, as just shorter periods of ir- 
regularity and you feel something in your heart. If you’re an endurance athlete and you get those warning 
signs, that’s when it’s time to start thinking about going in and getting your heart looked at; if you’re feel- 
ing stuff like skips or jumps of your heart rhythm, you don’t really know if it’s V-tach or AF. The majority 
of the time, those are not dangerous or life threatening, but that’s the time to get it looked at and at least 
raise your hand and say, ‘Okay, what is this?’ The problem, though, with an evaluation for an endurance 
athlete — they go to the doctor, and the doctor has no idea what they do [as an athlete]. It’s tough because 
999 out of 1,000 patients he sees don’t do the stuff that Veto readers do. Your reader has to be wise to the 
fact that a lot of doctors don’t really understand what they do [as an endurance athlete]. 

What do you tell people that do develop AF? 

The first thing that a person with AF ought to do is figure out what company that it keeps, because the 
first thing we ask as doctors is, ‘What else is going on?’ Is AF associated with heart failure or valve dis- 
ease, or is their thyroid out of whack, or is there something really wrong medically? So a basic medical 
checkup and a basic heart check up is the first step. 

Then they have to be armed with the knowledge that their lifestyle likely may be playing a role. I’m 
not saying they have to stop exercising. I would neversay they couldn’t do this. But if you’re in AF or hav- 
ing AF, you really don’t have a lot of good options if you want to continue doing what you’re doing; drugs 
really take away what makes you good at what you do. All the drugs for AF slow you down. They affect 
your cardiac output and some of the procedures for AF are scarier than the disease itself. [Patients] 
have to know that. 

Why are physicians reluctant to speculate as to why someone develops a heart arrhythmia? 

Doctors are trained to see problems in a silo. A doctor will see a patient, but will see him or her as the 
heart rhythm problem. And that heart rate problem probably came from a part of the heart that had 
a scar and that needed to be fixed. But one of the things we’ve learned from AF is that you can’t ignore 
the context — chronic stress and endurance exercise, but it might be high blood pressure or obesity 
or alcohol. If we ignore that and just try to deal with the problem in a silo rather than as a human be- 
ing, then that’s one of the reasons why we’re struggling with heart rhythm problems, specifically AF. 
Whatever we use to treat AF — drugs or ablation — AF can come back. New research is showing that 
if you look for the factors that are leading to the problem, the patients do better. So I don’t completely 
think it’s a code of medicine, it’s just the way we’re trained. We’re trained in systems: heart problems, 
kidney problems, brain problems. And we’re not trained — and I know this is a goofy word — holisti- 
cally. Specialists see their organ but they don’t see the whole person. 
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Bradley Wiggins’ straight-and- 
narrow path to the hour record 


BY RICHARD MOORE 

In his final professional raoe for Team Sky, Bradley 
Wiggins baffled his way fo a slighfly disappoinfing 
IBfh in fhe decaying Roubaix velodrome. The nexf 
day. his fhoughfs fumed fo the hour record. Eight 
weeks later, on a more familiar track, he made history. 

The contrast could not have seemed greater: Wiggins was swap- 
ping the rough pave and sinuous roads of northeastern France for the 
polished boards of the London velodrome. Yet this was, in more ways 
than one, merely a surface opinion. 

In fact, Wiggins didn’t think the two events were very different. He 
approached both the same way, thinking of Roubaix not as a bone-jar- 
ring, strength-sapping race of tactics and attrition, but rather as a series 
of sustained threshold efforts over the 20 or so sectors of pave. This was 
how he won the Tour de France in 2012, too: breaking it down, recognizing 
that it would be decided on three or four key stages, on three or four key 
climbs, each of which required a sustained-threshold effort. 

And what is the hour record if not the ultimate sustained-threshold effort? 
And what is the world and Olympic time trial champion if not one of the best 
exponents of the sustained threshold effort? 

Wiggins is a consummate planner. He gave himself eight weeks between 
targets because, as he said of his hour record attempt, “I want do my home- 
work.” When his crosshairs settle on a target he likes to surround himself with 
people he knows and trusts. He reaches for them like a comfort blanket, then ap- 
^ pears to submit to them, becoming a cog in a bigger machine. He speaks of ‘we’ 
J rather than ‘I.’ Indeed, to listen to Wiggins in the days leading up to his attempt, 
you wouldn’t have believed that he would be alone on his bike. 

“We think we’re capable of..” he would say. “The air pressure is a worry; we’re 
§ monitoring it.” “We’ve done all that we can.” It made the hashtag #MyHour mis- 
^ leading. #OurHour would surely have been more appropriate. 
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THEMAHBEHIHO THE MASTER 

Eight weeks before Wiggins’ night in front of 
6,000 spectators in the London velodrome, 
Team Sky held a post-Roubaix party in the 
Messeyne Hotel in Kortrijk that had been their 
base throughout the spring. It was an end-of- 
classics-season shindig that doubled as a Wig- 
gins farewell. But Wiggins, whose wife Cath 
joined him for his final weekend as a Sky rider, 
went AWOL. He turned up late and seemed — 
unusually for him — not in the mood for a party. 

A few days later he was on the track, his first 
session for the hour. He had turned to Heiko Sal- 
zwedel, the much-travelled German coach who is 
now in his third stint as an employee of British 


Cycling, these days as performance manager. 
The two first met when Wiggins was 21, and Sal- 
zwedel was stunned that this pale, skinny track 
specialist — the world junior pursuit champion 
a couple of years earlier — seemed to know so 
much about him. “I remember our first meet- 
ing,” Salzwedel said after one of Wiggins’ final 
training sessions for the hour. “We were at a little 
kermesse race in Belgium. It was so funny, but he 
knew everything about my background with the 
East Germans. He was asking me very detailed 
questions about the Olympic Games in 1988. And 
he said, 'Heiko, I want to become Olympic cham- 
pion,’ and I said, 'You have to go the extra mile.’ 
He said, 'I will go the extra mile.’” 

Eifteen years and four Olympic gold medals 


later they were reunited in Wiggins’ natural habi- 
tat of the velodrome. Salzwedel had him doing 
4km efforts to test his condition and track legs. 
“I joked after the first training session after Paris- 
Roubaix. I said, 'Bradley, you know what, we forget 
about the date for the hour: you go for it next week 
and we go for seven weeks holiday!’ He could have 
done the hour record the week after Paris-Roubaix. 
He would have beaten it for sure. He was in top 
shape: he had worked so hard for Roubaix.” 

Was Salzwedel concerned that he might lose 
that condition? “Well, it’s very difficult to hold 
that top shape and advance it further,” he con- 
ceded. “Only very few people in the world can do 
that without the competition workload. But Brad 
is one of the people who can.” 

Wiggins surprised himself when he got back 
down to serious track training — his first since 
the buildup to the Beijing Olympics in 2008. 
Three weeks before his hour attempt he did a 
30 -minute test — something the previous hold- 
er, Ghris Boardman, had urged him to do when 
they sat down together in Mallorca in January. 

for his half hour test, Wiggins started steadi- 
ly but went through the first 4km in four min- 
utes, 29 seconds. “I’m thinking, all those years I 
was battering around the track trying to get un- 
der 4:20,” he said. “Then you get up for a half 
hour effort at hour-record pace and you’re only 
nine seconds off of that. You think, god, what 
were we doing different in those days? 

“I did an effort there,” Wiggins continued, 
speaking in the track center five days before his 
attempt, “and I was doing laps at 16.2 seconds. 
The 4:20 pace in the pursuit was 15.5 seconds, 
and you’re only 0.7 of a second off But it felt 
quite easy.” Wiggins won the Olympic pursuit at 
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the Athens Olympics in 4:16; Brad McGee was 
second in 4:20. “The bikes have improved since 
Athens,” Wiggins added, “but if I was to get up 
and do a 4IC pursuit now I reckon I could get 
close to the world record.” (Jack Bobridge holds 
the record: 4:10:534.) 

The main difference, Wiggins felt, was in his 
durability; he had reserves of strength that he 
didn’t possess as a callow youth. “I think a lot of 
it is maturity,” he said. “I can train harder now. 
I put myself through harder efforts than I used 
to, having done the road and the Tour. I used to 
shy away from that stuff, because I never liked 
going there and testing myself” 

When he was a pursuiter, a 4km effort on 
the track was daunting. Wiggins avoided such 
tests because they hurt — but also revealed — so 
much. “Whereas now,” he explained, “a 40 -min- 
ute effort on the track compared to what we did 
for the road — these six, seven-hour rides in the 
mountains in Tenerife — it’s easy. It’s that per- 
ception of what we used to think was hard that’s 
now just sort of a walk in the park. 

“Tomorrow I’m doing 55km on the track here 
at race pace.” 

There was a glint in Wiggins’ eye as he spoke. 
The idea of a 55km effort — basically a full dress 
rehearsal for the hour — was not something 
that he found daunting. Quite the opposite: he 
seemed to relish the prospect. 

THEMAHOFMOODS 

Wiggins’ demeanor in London contrasted sharply 
with his mood in the build-up to Paris- Roubaix. 
Two days before that race, the media descended 
on the Messeyne Hotel for a scheduled press 


conference, only to discover that Wiggins had de- 
cided he didn’t want to do a press conference. A 
fraught half-hour followed. Phone calls bounced 
between Kortrijk and Wiggins’ manager in Lon- 
don until eventually the team’s road captain, Ber- 
nhard Eisel, was persuaded to talk to Wiggins. 
Ten minutes later, Wiggins shuffled in, beanie 
hat pulled down over his ears. The color of the hat 
reflected his mood: black. 

With hindsight, the reasons seem obvious. 
He knew he was physically up to the demands 
of Roubaix, but there were so many variables, 
so much that could go wrong, that he couldn’t 
control — punctures, crashes, others crashing in 
front of him. “The only thing you can hit here is a 
sandbag,” he said as he surveyed the eerily empty 
London track. “This is a quantifiable event. It’s 
just you and the black line. If I could’ve spent 
my whole career doing this I would have done it, 
because there’s nothing to worry about. Is your 
teammate going to attack, or whatever? It’s so 
simple. It’s the purest form of cycling. 

“It’s about how much power you put out. The 
only thing that affects how fast you go on the 
day is air pressure, which looks like it’s going 
to be one of the highest ever recorded on Sun- 
day” — he managed a dry laugh at this. “That 
could be the difference between doing Chris 
[BoardmanJ’s record [56.375km, set in 1996 us- 
ing the outlawed 'superman’ position] and doing 
55. It could make a kilometer difference. But if I 
get low air pressure, then game on.” 

The next day, four days before the attempt, 
Wiggins was dressed in a grey tracksuit that 
was hanging off his rake-thin frame and looked, 
with his newly shorn hair, a bit like a prison 
inmate jumpsuit. He was perched on a metal 


chair by the side of the track for a question- 
and-answer session with young athletes from 
the Jaguar Sports Academy, then stood up and 
wandered over for more questioning — though 
only on the condition that he could sit down. We 
gathered a couple of chairs. He was due, an hour 
later, to do his 55km test. 

Wiggins said he had been watching old hour 
record clips on YouTube, going as far back as 
Merckx’s attempt in Mexico in 1972. If that ef- 
fort — which left Merckx unable to get off his 
bike under his own power or even to walk for 
a week afterward — provided a curious kind of 
inspiration, he studied Francesco Moser’s 1984 
record, also set in Mexico, with more interest. 
That set the benchmark in terms of a scientific, 
no -stone -unturned approach. Moser rode what 
was then a futuristic, low-profile bike with disc 
wheels. His coach was Professor Francesco 
Conconi, and his preparation included a blood 
transfusion, which wasn’t banned at the time. 
Conconi’s protege. Dr. Michele Ferrari, was part 
of his coaching entourage. 

When there was another flurry of attempts 
in the 1990s, they were of varying degrees of 
sophistication. Graeme Obree, the visionary 
Scotsman, was a brilliant engineer but also, sug- 
gested Wiggins, a vastly underrated athlete. “It’s 
a shame no one got hold of him and tested him 
and measured his power output,” Wiggins said, 
“because I think he was in many ways a freak 
of nature, athletically. But so much is focused 
on the engineering side and all the other events 
that have happened in his life that you forget 
about Graeme the athlete.” 

Boardman’s three hour-record attempts — all 
using different positions, all successful — were 
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the blueprint for Wiggins. Boardman was some- 
body he could call on, though, as Boardman told 
me, “I spoke to Brad in January, and it seemed 
clear to me that he knew what he was doing. He 
had done his homework.” 

Wiggins also spoke to his childhood hero, 
Miguel Indurain, who took the record from 
Boardman in 1994. “He didn’t really have much 
to say,” Wiggins smiled. “It was so informal 
when he did it. He did his last race of the road 
season and a week later went for the record. He 
didn’t have any ambitions of putting it on the 
shelf, he just wanted to say he’d done it, I think.” 

Later that same year, Tony Rominger, who so 
often played second fiddle to Indurain on the 
road, did appear to put it on the shelf, cover- 
ing 55.2km. Although Rominger’s record was 
beaten by Boardman two years later, and was 
effectively erased when the UCI drew up new 
rules concerning bikes and equipment last year, 
Wiggins observed that Rominger’s bike most 
closely matched his own. “Colnago bike, round 
tubes and [standard] helmet,” Wiggins said. “I 
still look at that record as the benchmark in lots 
of ways. Chris has still historically travelled the 
furthest in one hour on a bike, in an extreme 
position. But I would say Rominger was the ref 
erence point. I’d also say that what Merckx did 
on that bike was equally impressive; the Merckx 
record is the other reference point.” 

What surprised Wiggins about the rides of 
Rominger and Indurain was their inexperience 
on the track. “I watched Rominger’s — the guy 
had no track craft whatsoever,” he said. When 
he first had a go, Rominger wobbled and fell off 
And like Merckx, his pacing strategy was erratic. 
“He went through 4km in 4:25,” said Wiggins, 
“which would have won him the world pursuit 
championship that year.” Rominger compensat- 
ed for his lack of track experience, though. Like 
Moser, he was looked after by Dr. Ferrari. 

After animatedly discussing the history of the 
hour, Wiggins got up and headed out of the track 
center to change from his grey tracksuit into his 
skinsuit. Ahead of him lay that 55km test — the 
final rehearsal. Was he nervous? “I wouldn’t say 
nervous,” he said. “Just focused on executing.” 



“Bradley Wiggins is the only rider in the world who could do 
this — sell out this place and create this kind of atmosphere. " 

- SIMON MOTWAM, HAPHA 


MAN OF m HOUR 

Lines of people stretched outside a velodrome 
known as the Pringle, on account of its potato 
chip-shaped wooden roof Many wore “Wiggo” 
T-shirts — navy blue with the red and white 
Mod symbol — and sported Wiggo hairstyles, 
pre-haircut. (As well as losing his quaff, Wig- 
gins had also been urged by the aerodynamics 
guru Dimitris Katsanis to shave off his beard 
that morning.) After a week of grey, overcast 
skies, the clouds had vanished, the sun shone, 
and the air pressure soared. At 4 p.m. the doors 
opened and 6,000 people — tickets went on sale 
at the end of April and sold out in seven minutes 
— streamed in. Wiggins would go at 6:30. 

It was an hour record like no other, an event to 
see and to be seen at. “Bradley Wiggins is the only 
rider in the world who could do this — sell out 
this place and create this kind of atmosphere,” 
observed Simon Mottram, whose clothing firm, 
Rapha, sponsors Wiggins’ new team. “Well, Wig- 
gins and one other rider, whose name we can- 
not mention.” He meant Lance Armstrong. The 
VIP area in the track center crawled with famous 
and infamous names, with Armstrong about the 
only one missing. There was Pat McQuaid, Johan 
Bruyneel, Miguel Indurain, David Millar, various 
members of the Pinarello dynasty, former athlete 
Sebastian Coe, as well as other prominent figures 
from the worlds of fashion, sport, and the media. 

At 6:22 p.m. the lights dimmed. The crowd 
cheered. Eyes focused on the ramp leading from 
the bowels of the arena into the track center. The 
noise got louder and louder, until eventually, 
emerging from the darkness, there appeared 


a figure on a road bike. Wiggins pedaled onto 
the track and completed two laps with his head 
bowed, self contained and somber. He stopped 
and sat down for all of 10 seconds, just long 
enough to put on his gold aerodynamic helmet. 
Then, he stood up, climbed on the Bolide, en- 
gineered by Jaguar and built by Pinarello, and 
eased out of the start gate, setting off for an hour 
of solitude. It was 6:26 p.m. and Sky Sports, who 
had the rights to televise the event live, were on a 
commercial break. 

They weren’t the only ones caught unawares, 
but when the crowd realized what was happen- 
ing, that this was it, they responded. For the first 
10 minutes, the noise threatened to blow the 
Pringle-shaped roof off the arena. Wiggins’ job 
was to ignore that, to block out the noise of the 
people who thought their job was to encourage 
him. He settled into his rhythm and was almost 
immediately up on the record set by Alex Dow- 
sett a month earlier. Dowsett was the forgotten 
man. Even if his 52.937km was officially the tar- 
get, Wiggins had preferred in the buildup to fo- 
cus on the distances covered by Boardman and 
Rominger. 

Lap after lap Wiggins spun around the track, 
drifting only an inch or two from the black line. 
When he did appear to drift up the boards on the 
bends, it was nothing to worry about, insisted 
his long-time mentor, Shane Sutton. “He’s navi- 
gating his way around the track,” said Sutton, 
explaining that he sped up on the bends and 
would waste energy and power fighting the bike. 
The aim was consistency in his power output. 
Wiggins focused on his effort, glancing up ever 
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WIGGO 

by the numbers 



1.589 

Kilometers by which Wiggins 
surpassed the previous record 


30 ^^ 

Degrees Celsius inside the 
velodrome during the attempt 


54.526 

Kilometers ridden in one hour 


so slightly to see where Salzwedel stood in rela- 
tion to the line, and the figure displayed on the 
German’s iPad, which Salzwedel held as close to 
ground-level as he could, so that Wiggins only 
had to move his eyes. His target was originally 
55.250km (221 laps) but the high air pressure 
(1036 millibars) made that overly optimistic. By 
lolcm, he was riding to a 54.5 to 54.71cm pace, 
exactly as predicted by Sutton. 

The spectators quieted down until the final 10 
minutes when they came alive once again. The 
roars became full-throated, the sound so deaf- 
ening that the only way to communicate was by 
lip-reading. 

Throughout his ride, Wiggins looked in ab- 
solute control, his back perfectly horizontal, his 
long, rangy legs tapping out 104 revolutions per 
minute. Curiously, it brought to mind one of his 
least heralded rides — from his second Tour de 
France in 2007, a fiat stage in which he acciden- 
tally found himself off the front. For 200 kilo- 
meters he was a picture of solitude and isolation 
as he raced across the rolling northern French 
countryside. Those who weren’t familiar with 
Wiggins remarked on his style: the textbook 
aerodynamic position, the easy rhythm of his 
long levers. (As a headwind picked up, he was 
caught within sight of the finish.) 

But what nobody other than Salzwedel could 
see in the London velodrome was the toll in the 
closing stages. Salzwedel was the only one who 
could see his face, and it worried him. “In the last 
fifteen minutes I was really worried about Brad- 
ley,” he said immediately afterwards. “I saw his 
face, he was struggling, it was coma — he was in 
a coma. He could not see the black line. It shows 
what a great athlete he is, that he can dig so deep.” 

After 211 laps and 54.526km, the gun went off. 


the crowd managed to squeeze out a few more 
decibels, and Wiggins gradually slowed down, 
though it took him a few laps to be able to raise a 
hand from the bars. 

He was satisfied, he said. The air pressure, 
he thought, had cost him about 700 meters, but 
he was pleased. Whatever happened — and he 
thought somebody would try and beat it, maybe 
Tony Martin, though he tipped Dowsett to go 
again — he had added his name to the list, not 
only as an hour record holder, but as one of only 
six men to have done the Tour- Hour double, 
along with Lucien Petit-Breton, Fausto Coppi, 
Jacques Anquetil, Merckx, and Indurain. That 
had been Wiggins’ main motivation: to secure 
his place in history and enhance his own legacy. 

It had been tough, but the hardest thing he 
had ever done? “I wouldn’t go that far,” said Wig- 
gins. “Try leading the Tour for two weeks, look- 
ing over your shoulder.” 

With that Wiggins disappeared. He wore a 
specially made black Rapha jersey embroidered 
by three master seamstresses with the distance: 
54.526. 

After 40 minutes, he reappeared. He was 
wandering the corridors in the bowels of the 
velodrome, the crowd long since dispersed, the 
only people left the security guards queuing to 
get their time sheets stamped, and a few jour- 
nalists still working on their stories. But there 
was Wiggins, clutching a bottle of beer and 
wearing a Molteni top, a woolen 1970s jersey in 
the familiar orange and blue. 

“This is the jersey Merckx wore in Mexico 
when he set his record,” Wiggins explained. And 
it was easy to imagine that this meant as much 
to him as the fact that he was the new holder: 
that he had added his name to that list. V 
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Kilometers of sustainably 
sourced Siberian pine used in 
the construction of the track 
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Gear ratio 



$9,500 

Approximate cost to create 
Wiggins' chain. British company 
Muc-Off developed a machine 
to quantify the efficiency and 
durability of its chain lubricant 
formulations. Called the CLOD 
[which stands for Chain Lubricant 
Optimization Dynamometer), 
the device measures the friction 
generated in running the chain. 
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S cott Nydam worked with the Team Rwanda riders for three months in the buildup to the 2010 
Continental Championship and the Tour of Rwanda. He was handsome, with pointed, elfish 
features, and he had a slightly squeaky voice. He looked like a cyclist, so I asked him about it. 
“I used to ride, but I was diagnosed with a TBI,” he said. “That’s a traumatic brain injury. The 
doctors told me that if I had one more blow to the head, it could kill me.” 

Nydam had ridden for BMC Racing, one of the most ambitious teams in North America. He was 
always a fearless racer, prone to spills. After a nasty crash at the Tour of the Gila in New Mexico, he woke 
up in a helicopter, concussed, on the way to a neurological trauma center in Texas. The doctors were anx- 
ious; it was the fifth time he had knocked his head, the fourth time he had been out cold. A few months 
later, he underwent tests at Stanford University in California, and his results placed him in the lowest 
20 percent for brain function. That figure could bounce back, but the membrane protecting his brain, 
the meninges, was almost nonexistent. “You can’t afford to hit your head again; you could have another 
bleed,” Dr. Jaime Lopez told him. “We think you’re done racing.” 

Nydam took a sabbatical from competing for BMC Racing but continued riding. One day he went out 
with Tom Ritchey on the roads and trails near Tom’s ranch in Jenner, northern California. It was a cloud- 
less afternoon, and after a sapping climb, they crested King’s Ridge and looked out over Highway 1 to an 
infinite Pacific Ocean. Scott couldn’t quite believe he was expected to give this up. When he got home. 


AUTHOR’S NOTE 


The hard times — and big 
talent — of Team Rwanda 

BY TIM LEWIS 


WHEN I TELL PEOPLE I'VE WRITTEN A BOOK ON THE RWANDAN CYCLING TEAM, 

I’m often asked a question along the lines of: “Wow, is that like a Cool Runnings 
thing?” I explain a little and they might say, “So, it’s a Kenyan runners thing 
then?” There are certainly elements of both in the story — incongruity, slapstick 
comedy — but my instinct has always leaned more toward the latter: Kenyan 
runners. After all, the Rwandan cycling team was not set up as a goodwill proj- 
ect; it came about after Jock Boyer, the first American to ride the Tour de France, 
conducted intensive physiological tests on young Rwandans and found their re- 
sults were similar to professionals in the peloton. A pioneer once himself — in a 
country also not known for road cycling at the time — Boyer saw the potential to 
do something even more ground-breaking in Africa. 

The work of Boyer, which started in 2006, and others — notably another ex- 
pro, Douglas Ryder, the South African who founded the MTN-Qhubeka team in 
2007 — is starting to produce eye-catching returns. This July, MTN-Qhubeka, 
which has a roster comprising 60 percent African riders, will compete in the 
Tour de France. MTN-Qhubeka’s squad includes riders from Rwanda, Eritrea, 
and a few other African nations that do not usually make headlines in this very 
white, European-dominated sport. In fact, a pair of Eritreans have been selected 
for MTN’s Tour team (climbers Merhawi Kudus, 21, and Daniel Teklehaimanot, 

26), along with three South Africans, which is a landmark moment in cycling 
history: Never before has a black, sub-Saharan rider competed in the world’s 
greatest cycling event. And it could be a turning point; both Boyer and Ryder are adamant that the future win- 
ners of the Tour will come from Africa, perhaps as soon as the next decade. 

But getting to this point has not been easy. Boyer readily concedes his work in Rwanda has been the most 
maddeningly difficult task he’s ever set himself — and he has won the Race Across America endurance event 
twice. “I cannot think of anything, within my capabilities, that would have been harder than what we were 
trying to do here,” Boyer said. 

Some of these barriers were expected, such as the terrible roads that exist across the continent or the 
problems for riders getting access to bicycles, spare parts, and anything approaching a nutritional meal. 
Many of the problems that surfaced in the creation of Team Rwanda, though, could never have been pre- 
dicted. Boyer revealed that it took more than a year for him to teach his Rwandan riders to drink from a water 
bottle without slowing down. Team members are regularly laid low with malaria. But perhaps the greatest 
hurdle to overcome for many African riders has been a mental one, and this is what I address in the following 
excerpt from Land of Second Chances. 

Before I wrote the book, I thought that cycling was essentially a simple sport: you got on a bike and ped- 
alled; you trained hard and the strongest rider usually won. Having spent time in Africa, I don’t believe that 
anymore. There are all manner of complexities that relate both to tactics on the road and to the psychology 
of the rider. Physically, African competitors are possibly ready now to win the Tour de France; we will find out 
in the next few years if they are able to make the leap to being the best in the world. 



Republished 
with permission of 
VeloPress from Land 
of Second Chances: 
The Impossible Rise 
of Rwanda’s Cycling 
Team by Tim Lewis. 
Read more at 
velopress.com. 
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STAR ATTRACTION 

Gasore Hategeka is 
mobbed by fans in 
Sashwara, Rwanda. 


an email popped up from Tom, one he had sent 
to others before. “Have you ever thought about 
going to Rwanda?” it read. 

Nydam travelled to the land of second chances. 
He had an offbeat, questioning mind, and he 
wrestled to make sense of Rwanda. What really 
perplexed Scott was what drove the Rwandan cy- 
clists. Soon after arriving in Rwanda, he went 
for his first ride, with Gasore Hategeka. Every- 
one who met Hategeka developed a soft spot for 
him; he was gentle and humble, and his story — 
which emerged slowly, over months — seemed 
to encapsulate everything that Team Rwanda 
was about. When Hategeka first turned up at the 
Team Rwanda base in June 2009, age 20, they 
thought his name was Alex; he spoke no English 
or Erench, so the mistake went uncorrected for a 
few weeks. He had a decrepit Eddy Merckx bike 
that had been re-welded so many times the brass 
at the joints resembled blobs of chewing gum on 
the frame. There was no electricity the afternoon 
he was meant to be tested on the Velotron and 
none again the next morning, so Team Rwanda’s 
coach, Jock Boyer, and his assistant, Kimberly 
Coats, gave him a road bike, a Scott CRi, on trust. 
It did not take long for him to prove that it was a 
smart investment. When the electricity returned, 
Hategeka tested better on the Velotron than any 


He had a decrepit Eddy 
Merckx bike that had been 
re-welded so many times 
the brass at the joints 
resembled blobs of chewing 
gum on the frame. 


Rwandan ever had. At his first race, two weeks 
later, he rode with the Team Rwanda veterans 
the whole way before crashing near the finish. 
“I knew from the second I saw him ride he was 
special,” Coats noted. “Physically he is small, ex- 
tremely strong, very lean, and, most importantly, 
he has the intensity. He has the it.” 

Hategeka couldn’t read or write a single word; 
even his Rwandan teammates found him intro- 
verted. On the bike, he was either lackluster or 
inspired, but Boyer felt that if anyone had the 
potential to match Team Rwanda’s star rider, 
Adrien Niyonshuti, it was Hategeka. In Eebruary 
2010, Team Rwanda went to the Tour of Cam- 
eroon, racing against squads from Africa and 


Europe. On the third stage, Hategeka was riding 
with the main pack when he got a puncture. It 
was repaired by the backup car, only to be fol- 
lowed by another. He fought back and rejoined 
the field; despite the mechanical problems, rid- 
ing his bike that day felt like the easiest thing in 
the world. At the bottom of a steep hill, he accel- 
erated away from the field and established a lead. 
Boyer screamed at him to keep going. Hategeka 
didn’t look back again until he crossed the line, 
becoming the first Rwandan to win a stage of an 
international race. 

Bicycles were integral to the lives of many 
Rwandans, but for Hategeka they were a life- 
long obsession. His mother died when he was 
young, and his father was a heavy drinker who 
rarely came home. Northwest Rwanda, where 
he lived, was a Hutu Power stronghold, and 
after the genocide — when Hategeka was per- 
haps six or seven — his family had fled for the 
Zaire border. Not long after they returned, Hat- 
egeka’s father was beaten badly by government 
soldiers and died from his injuries. Hategeka 
never found out exactly why and didn’t ask. He 
became a mayihoho, one of Rwanda’s legions of 
street children, and had to fend for himself. Ini- 
tially, he would scavenge any food he could find; 
after a while, he picked up work moving huge 
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BACK TO BASICS 

Adrien Niyonshuti gets a wheel change from a teammate (top): 
Team Rwanda riders study English bicycle terminology. 


sacks of potatoes. The pay was just a few coins, 
but he had a formidable work ethic, and he was 
a good saver. When he started to ride seriously, 
his shoulders and arms were too big from haul- 
ing the 20o-pound bags; even years later, Boyer 
fretted that Hategeka was carrying an extra nine 
pounds of unnecessary muscle. 

If anyone was proof that a bicycle could 
change lives in Rwanda, it was Hategeka. It had 


taken him years of scrabbling to save up the 
35,000 francs (around $53) to buy that first Eddy 
Merckx bike. His only extravagance when he 
was living on the streets was occasionally pay- 
ing a bicycle-taxi rider so that he could borrow 
his ride for an hour. “When I was learning to 
cycle, rd get 300 francs and pay to hire a bike to 
try to improve,” Hategeka told me one afternoon 
as we chewed on barbecued corn in his mod- 
est rented house in his hometown of Sashwara. 
“I never saved any money; everything I made 
would go into improving my cycling skills. Do 
you know the wooden bikes? Vd help someone 
who was pushing the loads, just so I could get 
a ride when they finished offloading. The same 
with the single- speed bikes. Vd push them for 
someone for free, and in return, when they had 
dropped off the luggage, I would get a chance to 
cycle and learn.” 

Hategeka continued, “When I was young, very 
small, I would look at kids of my age who could 
cycle and feel. They are better than me.’ So I 
needed to learn and be like them. Then, when 
I was at their level, I would see someone above 
me at the next level, and I’d want to be like them. 
Even now, I think that.” 

On Nydam’s first ride, as he and Hategeka 
passed through Sashwara, they had a conversa- 
tion in pidgin English about his victory in Cam- 
eroon. Then Hategeka pointed to Nydam’s bike, 
saying, “It’s a good machine, a good machine.” 
Scott was riding the carbon-fiber BMC on which 


he had won the Tour of the Battenkill, and at first 
he thought Hategeka must be referring to that. 
Only later did he realize that Hategeka hadn’t 
even looked at the frame. He was making a 
grander statement: A bicycle, in Hategeka’s eyes, 
represented both work and freedom; it put food 
on his table and money in his pockets. A good 
machine, indeed. 

The exchange had a profound impact on Ny- 
dam. When he flew back to the United States 
after three months, he decided to leave his bike 
in Rwanda; he was done with serious riding. 
“It’s certainly one of the better decisions I’ve 
ever made,” he said. “I feel very good about it. 
That bike’s still living; it’s still racing. If it was 
here with me, it would be sitting in a garage or 
on a wall. But now it’s on the Africa Tour; it’s 
in Eritrea.” 

When Nydam became a professional cyclist, 
he could see that there were plenty of gifted ath- 
letes who never made it. “In the U.S., a lot of guys 
come and go who just simply had it too good,” he 
said. “If you are sitting on a trust fund and you 
have all your basic needs taken care of, you’re not 
going to push yourself to the verge of death on 
these climbs to hold on to certain wheels. What I 
do know is that, if you want to make it, it’s going 
to take every bit of you as a rider, as a person, to 
apply yourself, and then, even then, you may not 
have it to make it to the finish line.” 

In many ways, Hategeka was an extreme ver- 
sion of what Nydam was talking about. Eor years. 
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PASSING THE TEST 

Jock Boyer and Kimberly Coats test a rider on the Velotron. 


he had dedicated every waking hour, directly or 
indirectly, to success on the bike. He had applied 
himself to it with such foresight and dedication 
that it was almost as if he had a premonition of 
Ritchey and Boyer’s arrival in the country. When 
the Americans did finally come, he doubled his 
efforts. He joined his local bicycle-taxi associa- 
tion and ferried passengers and cargo all over the 
relentless hills of northwest Rwanda. He trained 
every morning on his own before work; then he 
came home, splashed some water on his face, and 
put the padded seat on the back of his bike for 
customers. Team Rwanda would often pass in 
formation close to where he lived, and he would 
attempt to keep up with them, even on his bal- 
loon-tired single-speed. He pestered them to find 
out when they were coming past next so he could 
ride with them for a little longer. 

When he finally won a place on the team, he 
worked even harder. Hategeka never missed a 
training camp and was typically the first to ar- 
rive on Mondays and the last to leave on Fridays. 
He helped wash the dishes and clean up around 
the house. Many Rwandans were scared of dogs, 
but he played easily with Zulu, Jock’s giant South 
African Boerboel. Hategeka was learning to read 
and write, and the team’s English teacher de- 
scribed him as the most improved student. He 


was the only rider to apologize to Boyer for not 
following his instructions. 

“I had no one to look after me, so I had to look 
after myself,” Hategeka told me. “I didn’t have the 
chance to go to school, but I realized that what I 
had was physical strength. I just had to use that 
strength to make a breakthrough. Some Rwan- 
dans want to relax; that’s their problem, but for 
me, I have to use the energy I have now to the full, 
so that when I’m old I don’t have any regrets.” 

Yet here was the strange thing: Hategeka’s ca- 
reer began to splutter and then stall. In March 
2011, at the Tour of Cameroon, he looked set to 
build on his success of the previous year. He won 
an early stage, and as the race came to the final 
day, he was in fourth position. With a strong per- 
formance, he could finish on the podium. But on 
the last stage, he was completely listless, almost 
disinterested. Boyer shouted at him from the team 
car to push himself, but it didn’t make a difference. 
Soon after they came back from Cameroon, Hat- 
egeka was sent to the UCI’s World Cycling Centre 
in Aigle, Switzerland, for two months with Nico- 
dem Habiyambere. There they would have the best 
facilities, expert coaching, and the opportunity to 
completely focus on riding. But Hategeka actu- 
ally deteriorated. “When they arrived at the center, 
Gasore is much better than Nicodem,” explained 
Michel Theze, their coach in Switzerland. “But 
when they leave . . .” He crossed his arms, like lines 
on a graph, one rising, one plummeting. “I don’t 
know why. C’est bizarre!” 

Nydam, who knew exactly what it took to 


become a professional racer, could not make 
sense of it, either. “These guys are coming from 
Rwanda; they are coming from poverty; they 
should jump right on it,” he said. Nydam shook 
his head: This was where the project lived or died. 
“The big question I have is: Do these guys want 
it? Rwandans are very communal. I don’t think 
their desire to succeed is as individually based as 
it is for cyclists in Europe or the United States. 
They want to look out for their families, and they 
want to make themselves stable financially. It’s 
not necessarily primarily winning bike races that 
these guys are getting keyed in to.” 

IN THE EARLY DAYS OE TEAM RWANDA, it 

might have been enough to turn up for races and 
for the riders not to embarrass themselves. But 
Boyer, in particular, now expected more. Niyons- 
huti, as usual, set an example that the rest found 
impossible to emulate. At the 2009 Tour of Ire- 
land, Niyonshuti’s first race in Europe with MTN 
Cycling, Lance Armstrong heard about the Rwan- 
dan genocide survivor and asked to start next to 
him on the first day. Photographers and televi- 
sion crews from 90 accredited press agencies 
recorded the moment for posterity. Armstrong 
even suggested they go for a beer, presumably 
not realizing that Niyonshuti was a devout Mus- 
lim. In the men’s road race at the 2010 Common- 
wealth Games in Delhi, India, Niyonshuti spent 
the first half of a grueling race in a lead group 
of six riders before his front derailleur disinte- 
grated and he was forced to abandon. Nathan and 
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Abraham Ruhumuriza went on to complete the 
104-mile course, while Hategeka and Habiyam- 
bere dropped off the pace and withdrew. 

Niyonshuti was recording his best endurance 
mountain bike results at the same time. He 
claimed his first international victory, the one -day 
Nissan Hazeldean race, against some of South 
Africa’s hardiest professionals in June 2010. At 
the 2011 Cape Epic, he and the Namibian Mannie 
Heymans took the jersey for best African team, 
finishing ninth overall. Then, with Max Knox, he 
won the Subaru Sani2c three-day event in May 
2011 ahead of more than 600 pairs. Few riders 
anywhere in the world could shift so seamlessly 
between road and rough terrain. Studying the 
data from the SRM power meter on Niyonshuti’s 
bicycle. Dr. Carol Austin, the director of health 
and performance at MTN-Qhubeka, found that 
he was developing an uncommon ability to ride 
just under his anaerobic threshold for hours on 
end. Put simply, Niyonshuti would keep going 
when everyone else gave up. 

Back at home in Rwanda, the race invitations 
kept arriving as the international fame of the 
team grew. As well as traditional haunts, such 
as Morocco and Gabon, the Tour of Rio in 
Brazil was added to the schedule in 2011 and 
the Tour of Eritrea for 2012. Riders continued 
to be dispatched for training at the UCI centers 
in Switzerland and South Africa, and also to the 
United States. 

Victories, however, remained elusive. “We’re 
not here to make up the numbers,” said Boyer 
when he arrived with six riders in Rio de Janeiro in 
August 2011. But that was exactly what they were 
doing. The veteran Obed Rugovera was eliminated 
during the first stage for failing to make the time 
cut, while the other riders rode with heart but were 
invariably off the pace on the harder stages. 

Many of the Rwandans retained incorrigible 


technical weaknesses. There was, for example, 
Emmanuel Rudahunga, whom everyone called 
“Boy.” Rudahunga looked like a cyclist created 
by God, or at least by a team of aerodynamically 
fixated sports car designers. He was young and 
rangy with impossibly long, swooping legs. I re- 
call pulling up alongside him during the Tour 
of Rwanda one day; he was alone powering up a 
steep hill, and we followed behind in a press car, 
wheezing in first gear. “Oh, my God,” exclaimed 
the ex-professional sitting next to me, “he’s in the 
big dog,” using Australian slang for the larger, 
more punishing chainring. Yet Rudahunga’s 
mouth was clamped shut; he barely seemed to be 
breathing. But here also was his big problem: He 
was afraid of riding in a pack, so day after day, he 
would launch near- suicidal solo breakaways from 
the main field that were spectacular but that in- 
variably had the longevity of a firework. 

Gycling had brought the riders, Hategeka 
among them, relative comfort and prosperity. 
In early 2012, Boyer and Goats found out that 
Hategeka was engaged. He had not told them, 
perhaps mindful of their preference that riders 
should not get married until the end of their ca- 
reers. Niyonshuti’s girlfriend, as the Americans 
often reminded his teammates, was his bicycle. 
Hategeka’s bride was named Marceline; she was 
also an orphan but had somehow managed to 
put herself through secondary school and now 
worked for the government. Hategeka had met 
her at the Adventist church that they both at- 
tended. Hategeka tried to keep their relationship 
a secret, but word got out because he had spent 
all his money on a bigger house and a cow, cost- 
ing $600, which he gave to Marceline’s uncle as 
a wedding present. He had run out of money for 
food that month. “Forward thinking is not their 
strong suit,” wrote Goats. 

This was a problem of running a competitive 


bicycle team that was also an economic develop- 
ment project. By the latter model, Hategeka’s story 
should have been regarded an unqualified success. 
The former mayihoho was now a homeowner, with 
a wife and a well-paid job. By the end of the year, 
Marceline and Hategeka had a baby, Anthony. But 
as a cyclist, his career was in danger of sinking 
fast. In the space of a year, he had gone from be- 
ing the most promising rider in Team Rwanda to 
no longer making the first squad of six in 2012. 
It confused and saddened everyone involved with 
the program. “Do we want it more for him than he 
wants it for himself?” asked Goats. “Is this it — as 
good as it gets for his life?” There was discussion 
about whether they should suspend his salary un- 
til he performed better in races. 

When he returned to the United States, Nydam 
asked himself the same unsettling questions. 
“I’ve never had one Rwandan say to me, ‘I want 
to go to Europe and race my bike,”’ he said. “It’s 
always been somebody else’s dream for them. It’s 
once removed. It’s Boyer’s dream for them. Not 
one of those riders has ever been able to say that 
to me. They may parrot it back to you if you asked 
them, 'Hey, what’s your dream?’ They’d pull the 
string on the back of their neck and they’ll tell 
you what they’ve heard maybe Jock say: 'I want 
to race in the Tour de France.’ And that might be 
the difference with Niyonshuti; he has his own 
personal ambition.” 

Nydam was right — the Tour de France did not 
exert a significant tug for the Rwandan riders. It 
was Boyer’s obsession as an unhappy, bicycle-mad 
teenager growing up in Galifornia, not theirs. He 
could show them videos of iconic races from the 
past, but to the team, the races must have felt re- 
mote, even unreal. Their ambitions were smaller, 
closer to home. Hategeka’s second-ever race was 
the 2009 Kwita Izina, an event that celebrated the 
naming of newborn baby gorillas in the Volcanoes 
National Park. Again, Hategeka had a puncture 
at an inconvenient time, and once more he raced 
back to rejoin the leading contenders, which in- 
cluded Abraham Ruhumuriza, Nyandwi Uwase, 
and the most experienced riders in Rwanda. When 
the race finally snaked through the streets of Ki- 
gali, he sprinted over the line in fourth place. 

At the presentation, the emcee called the 
top three riders to the stage; Hategeka stood to 
join them, and the organizers had to tell him to 
return to his seat. But he had done enough to 
win an envelope stuffed with prize money. He 
twirled it in his fingers for a few seconds and 
eventually sneaked a look inside. There was 
around $230, more money than he had ever 
held in his hands. He closed the envelope again, 
looked down, opened it once more, and checked 
that the money was still there. He rubbed the 
purple-and-brown banknotes with his fingers 
and finally took them out of the envelope and 
stashed them in his pocket. He could not have 
been any happier or more proud if he had just 
won the Tour de France. 
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VBh lab » AERO BIKE TEST 




m mi FOR YOUR QUIVER 


From the crit course to the blurry finishes of sprinters’ 
dreams, straight-line speed is the name of the game for 
these four aero road bikes 
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I REMEMBER AS A KID PEDALING A BLUE BANANA-SEAT SCHWINN 

knock-off like mad, going as fast as I could down the long driveway of our 
house. I didn’t know it then, but I was in the classic aero tuck, my hands 
wrapped tightly on either side of the stem. At the last second, just before 
reaching the lawn, I would reach up and grab the branch of a tree and let 
the bike ghost-ride away. I was addicted to straight-line speed, and still am. 

Testing these four aero road bikes provided a nice throwback to my fast 
childhood pursuits. Luckily, these offerings have brakes, so no need for 
the branch. 

In today’s racing world, inspired by WorldTour technology, the all- 
rounder bike is complemented by specialist rigs, the ones that climb well 
and the ones that eat up cobbles. Each specialized bike gives up a little 
something to reach the pinnacle of the intended purpose, and the aero 


road bikes are no different. The subtleties are often measured in fractions 
of millimeters and hundredths of seconds. 

When you’re pursuing straight speed, here’s what matters: a stiff bottom 
bracket for jump-forward power, a stiff head tube for out-of-the-saddle stabil- 
ity, and frame tubing that takes advantage of every aerodynamic edge. Geom- 
etry is crucial, too, because handling matters just as much as stiffness when 
you’re sprinting for the line. 

We tested these bikes to see if the stiffness paid off, and at what cost, 
both literally and figuratively. Because numbers don’t lie, we put them in a 
wind tunnel to test their aero chops and tested them in the lab to measure 
torsional stiffness. And because numbers don’t tell the whole story, the 
Velo staff headed out for some real-life testing. Here’s how these speed 
machines stack up. 
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WILIER CENT01 AIR $6,500 


16.6 lbs 


L (56 cm) 




AERO Aside from the Cervelo, no bike in the 
test performed as well in the wind tunnel as the 
Wilier. Out on the road, once we got the Centoi 
Air going, it felt fast. The engineers at Wilier 
did a nice job with tube shaping, designing a 
quick frame with a unique look. If you’re look- 
ing for an aero advantage, the Wilier’s worth 
considering. 


COMFORT The Centoi Air fit well, and while road vibrations were certainly noticeable, the Wilier per- 
formed on par with the other bikes in the test. Only Time’s Skylon stood out as a smoother ride than the 
others. One tester found the Wilier-branded FSA handlebars to be awkwardly shaped and even experi- 
enced a bit of hand tingling in certain positions, but otherwise, the Centoi Air offered a comfortable ride. 

ACCELERATION Combine the softer frame with the jittery handling and you’ve got a package that really 
becomes a detriment to quick acceleration. Getting up to speed presented more of a challenge on the 
Wilier than on the other bikes in the test. 



A good value for a generally fast bike 


STIFFNESS Getting the Wilier up to speed was 
another matter. It didn’t have the jump-forward 
stiffness the other bikes had. We felt like we were 
working harder, even when we got out of the sad- 
dle. It climbed well enough that the low stiffness 
numbers in the lab testing didn’t seem noticeable 
in real-world conditions until we stood up and 
mashed on the pedals. Still, the flex was a prob- 
lem. Racers may not want to take that gamble. 


VALUE Our test bike came with Shimano Dura-Ace mechanical components and a healthy smatter- 
ing of carbon throughout. At this price point, the Wilier is a good value for a generally fast bike. The 
only things we would change would be the handlebars, for something a bit more comfortable, and the 
Wilier-branded FSA crankset, which loosened on us after only a couple rides. 


TORSIONAL STIFFNESS TOTAL I AERO TOTAL 

(MEASURED IN MILLIMETERS) 6.76 I (MEASURED IN GRAMS) 867.72 


HANDLING We felt fairly confident on the Centoi 
Air until we started descending. It didn’t in- 
spire confidence at high speeds coming down 
the winding roads of Colorado. The front end 
seemed twitchy on straightaways as well, espe- 
cially out of the saddle. It was hard to determine- 
what caused this unsteady handling, but the 
Wilier was lacking in this category. 


Smart aero 
frame design 


OVERALL SCORES 


Front end has 
a tendency 
to wander 
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VBlalab » AERO BIKE TEST 


FUJI TRANSONIC 1.3 $4,700 


16.2 lbs 


M/L(56 cm) 




AERO The Transonic was the third most aero 
bike in the test. This didn’t come as much of a 
surprise, given that the frame features less aero 
shaping than the other bikes. Still, the Fuji felt 
fairly fast and performed as a solid middle-of- 
the-road sprinter. 

STIFFNESS The numbers don’t always tell the 
whole tale. Yes, the Fuji’s bottom bracket end- 
ed up being the stiffest in the test. Actually, it 
was the stiffest we’ve ever tested. But other key 
areas of the frame had enough deflection to 
degrade handling, particularly the head tube. 
That’s not to say this bike is unsteady; when we 
pounded on the pedals, the Transonic got up 
and went, but not well enough to blow us away. 


COMFORT If you ’re not thinking about the ride quality, it must be pretty good. The Transonic was 
comfortable enough for an aero bike, and we didn’t find it to be noticeably jarring. We wouldn’t want 
to take it on any long stretches of cobblestones, though. 

ACCELERATION Once the Transonic got up to cruising speed, it was very fast in a straight line. It wasn’t 
as peppy as some of the other bikes in the test, but it accelerated well enough that it could be a con- 
tender on the crit course. It’s a solid bike, but not outstanding. 

VALUE The Fuji is spec’d very well for a bike in this price range, and while it’s not decked out in as 
much carbon as the other bikes in the test, budget-conscious racers will appreciate the high-end bits 
it does come with. 


HANDLING The Transonic’s lab data point to a 
head tube area with plenty of deflection, and 
it did indeed feel a bit twitchy in the front 
end. This is a fairly consistent complaint with 
race bikes, but the Transonic could stand to 
be a bit stiffer up front for better control. 


OVERALL SCORES 

TORSIONAL STIFFNESS TOTAL I AERO TOTAL 

(MEASURED IN MILLIMETERS) 2.1 3 [ (MEASURED IN GRAMS) 928.96 



A middle-of-the-road sprinter 



the bulk 

at a great price point 
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TIME SKYLON $11,950 


14.3 lbs 


M (56 cm) 




AERO There’s something to be said for how fast 
a bike feels, rather than how fast it actually is. 
The lab data indicated the Skylon was not the 
most aerodynamic bike, yet out on the road we 
were inspired to push a little harder, since we 
felt like this bike really flew. 

STIFFNESS The Skylon came in third place 
overall for stiffness. It had a more muted ride 
than the Cervelo, which seemed eager to jump 
forward when we really mashed on the pedals. 
It also led to a quieter feel that was nice over 
the rough stuff While you wouldn’t want this 
on Roubaix cobbles, the Skylon held its own on 
dirt roads. 


COMFORT Time’s aero offering came the closest of the four bikes to being truly comfortable. Road 
vibrations were far less noticeable, and the geometry made for a riding position that was aggressive 
yet comfortable as the miles ticked away. This was perhaps due to a longer head tube (lomm longer 
than the other bikes in the test) and head tube angle that felt fitting for the overall design. 

ACCELERATION Only the Cervelo seemed to offer faster acceleration. We’re talking about minute 
differences here, but they’re real. 

VALUE The Skylon’s $11,950 price tag certainly makes it less attractive than the other bikes in the 
test, especially considering it comes with a mechanical Dura-Ace groupset rather than Di2. At this 
price, everything should be top of the line. Time missed the mark here. 



Exorbitant price for a weii-tuned, gorgeous ride 


HANDLING All testers agreed the Skylon han- 
dled better than all the other bikes in the test. 
It cornered solidly and gave us a boost of confi- 
dence on descents. It’s not a true all-arounder, 
since it still has a somewhat harsh ride, like 
most aero bikes, but we were impressed with 
the overall feel. 


OVERALL SCORES 

TORSIONAL STIFFNESS TOTAL I AERO TOTAL 

(MEASURED IN MILLIMETERS) 4.98 [ (MEASURED IN GRAMS) 980.48 


Beautifui, understated 
aesthetics 


mmm 

Mechanicai Dura-Ace 
rather than Di2 
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CERVELO S5 $10,000 


15.8 lbs 


M (56 cm) 


★ ★★★★ 



Smart engineering and stiffness 
worthy of the WorldTour 


OVERALL SCORES 

TORSIONAL STIFFNESS TOTAL I AERO TOTAL 

(MEASURED IN MILLIMETERS) 4.34 [ (MEASURED IN GRAMS) 800.32 


AERO The S5 was the most aerodynamic in the 
wind tunnel. On the road, it just felt fast. Ev- 
erything about it screams straight-line speed, 
from the tube shapes to the B Bright bottom 
bracket. 

STIFFNESS Second only to the Fuji Transonic in 
stiffness testing, the Cervelo felt like it was the 
most stable and solid frame laterally. It ranked 
in the top five stiffest bikes we’ve ever tested. 
But this didn’t translate into undo harshness 
on the road. 

HANDLING In a straight line, the S5 performed 
well. Like the other bikes in the test, it wasn’t 
the most confidence-inspiring in tight turns, 
but it generally handled as well as or better than 
the other bikes, except for the Time Skylon. 


COMFORT Given the aggressive geometry, we 
expected this one to hurt, but the S5 proved to 
be quite comfortable. A shorter head tube allows 
for a lower riding position, but even for grinding 
sections of road, we found this bike to be easy 
on the body. The broad, wing- style handlebar 
provides a nice resting spot for the hands, in ad- 
dition to providing an aerodynamic advantage. 


ACCELERATION Yep, she gets up and goes. The big, stiff bottom bracket transfers power very well, 
and decently stiff head tube lets you wrench on the handlebars for a lively sprinting feel. 

VALUE The S5 has everything you’d expect for a bike at this price, from Dura-Ace Di2 to all the 
carbon you can dream of While it may take refinancing the mortgage to attain it, the build justifies 
the price. But you can pick up the same frame with a less expensive Shimano Ultegra group and 
low-profile wheels for just over half the cost — $5,500. 


Seat clamp is a pain to 
set up and adjust 


Short head tube for 
aggressive riding 
position 
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Available in bookstores, 
bike shops, and online. 

Preview a chapter 
at velopress.com/phil. 


A jammed cassette in California. Five flats in Florida. Road rash coast to 
coast. All on $10 a day. Or less. 

And then you bridge to the winning break, take the jersey, and life is good. 

Phil Gaimon has lived it, done it, loved it. And now he's written Pro Cycling on 
$10 a Day, the funniest and most honest book ever written about pro cycling. 


velalab » AERO BIKE TEST 


THE BOTTOM LINE 


TORSIONAL STIFFNESS TEST 


Time’s Slcylon very easily could have been the Editors’ Pick if not for the 
lab data. We liked the overall package, from the build (except for the lack of 
Di2) and attractive finish down to the way it rode in most conditions, even 
climbing. It was the bike most of us were excited to spend more time on. 

That said, the Cervelo offered the best combination of speed, stiffness, 
comfort, and handling to place it solidly in the top spot. 

One surprise: all four bikes performed better when the yaw angle veered 
from o degrees, meaning each bike was more aero when the wind wasn’t 
hitting the frame head-on. It’s easy to argue that directional winds have 
more impact on a racer than straight, head-on winds, and it is certainly no 
accident that frame designers have taken this into account. 





WILIER 6.76 
FUJI 2.13 
TIME 4.98 
CERVELO 4.34 


TORSIONAL STIFFNESS TOTALS 

(MEASURED IN MILLIMETERS) 


OVERALL SCORES • WILIER • FUJI 

% TIME • GERVaO 



AERO TEST RESULTS 


AERO TOTALS 

(MEASURED IN GRAMS) 


Control wheels: Hed Stinger 5 with 
2jmm Continental tires 

All runs done at jomph 


WILIER 867.72 
FUJI 928.96 
TIME 980.48 
CERVELO 800.32 


1050 



WIND FROM NON DRIVE-SIDE 


YAW ANGLE 

(in degrees) 


WIND FROM DRIVE-SIDE 
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LEANER, LIGHTER, FASTER 



LEAN ATHLETES ARE FASTER. They waste less energy, dissipate more heat, and even gain more fitness 
from every workout. But fad diets are dangerous for athletes. You need Racing Weight Cookbook, a cookbook of 
100 flavorful recipes made with the best foods for triathletes, cyclists, and runners. 



IIUCING WWIil 

COOKBOOK 

LE*N. UGSTMC[PESFOS HHLejK 





MATT^I 


velopress' 


+ Choose from 100+ healthy recipes for any athlete, 
from reluctant cook to cooking enthusiast 

+ Easily follow the proven Racing Weight 
weight-management program for athletes 

+ Elevate diet quality with whole grains, fiber, 
and lean proteins 

+ Train harder with fresh, energy-dense meals 

+ Promote faster recovery with nutrient-rich 
bars and smoothies 



Get lean and get faster with 
the new Racing Weight Cookbook. 


Available in bookstores; bike, tri, and running shops; and online. Try free recipes at www.racingweightcookbook.com. 
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FINDING YOUR PHENOTYPE 


The power of duration profiling 

By Trevor Connor 






Jr 






M y team was defending our sprinter’s green 
jersey, so controlling the field on the way 
to the line was critical. I sat at the front 
bringing back moves, setting the pace, and do- 
ing what I love best — making everyone on my 
wheel hate life. As we approached a prime, the 
team lined up and I started the lead out. Our 
sprinter won. 

After the race, he said he couldn’t believe my 
ability to set a pace for such a long time. But 
then he said, “One thing: When you start the 
lead out, you have to go much faster. Don’t hold 
back. Sprint until you die.” I looked at him and 
said, simply, “David, I was sprinting.” 

We had very different attributes. 

It’s a simple question, often without a simple 
answer: What type of rider are you? 

To find out, you could do a battery of lab tests 
such as V02max and Wingates, but if you did the 
whole profile, it could take two or three days. 

“That’s mentally stressful. You want to save 
digging that deep for race days,” said Carter 
Jones, a member of Giant- Alpecin and the 2013 
King of the Mountains at the Amgen Tour of Cal- 
ifornia. He felt you were better off answering the 
question by “riding with your friends and doing 
town line sprints and climbs.” 

Dr. Andy Coggan, a physiologist who pio- 
neered much of our knowledge of training with 


power, and co-creator of the WK.O+ Training 
Peaks software, had another solution. 

It just involved a little more math. 

In the early 2000s, as power meters entered 
the mainstream, cyclists started asking Coggan 
the same question: “I just put $5,000 into this 
thing. Now what?” 

They needed a way to benchmark themselves. 
So Coggan collected the data of hundreds of rid- 
ers, from world champions to the untrained. He 
then created tables of the best power-to -weight 
numbers they could produce for four durations: 
five seconds, one minute, 20 minutes, and one 
hour. The tables allowed his athletes to see where 
their best numbers measured up. “The idea,” 
Coggan said, “was to try to get some indication of 
somebody’s strengths and weaknesses.” 

Power- duration profiling was born. 

Now expanded beyond those four durations, 
Coggan’s power- duration model uses a rider’s 
training and race data to graph the best power 
that the rider has produced for any duration, from 
one second to many hours (see figure 1). 

In the 10 years since he invented it, the graph 
has become a staple of most training software, 
including WKO+, Training Peaks, Strava, and 
GoldenCheetah. 

Coggan described the soon-to-be released 
WKO-i- 4.0 software as a “Greek Parthenon with 


the power- duration model as the foundation.” 
Most of the other analysis tools are pillars built by 
applying the model. 

“There are opportunities, once you have the 
mathematical description of somebody’s curve, 
to do all kinds of things,” Coggan said. 

One opportunity is to objectively show a rider’s 
relative strengths and weaknesses. 

The power a rider can produce for one to five 
seconds describes their sprint potential. Thirty 
seconds to a minute, their anaerobic capacity. Five 
minutes shows their peak aerobic power. Twenty 
to 60 minutes represents their lactate threshold, 
and two-plus hours shows their endurance. 

But racing isn’t about big numbers, said Jones, 
who pointed out his “20 -minute, 10 -minute, and 
five-minute numbers haven’t changed in years.” 
Racing is about what you can do after four hours. 

A study comparing power- duration profiles 
found that pros and elite amateurs didn’t actually 
differ in their peak wattages. Where they did was 
by rider type: sprinter, climber, or fiat-lander. 

So, the more powerful opportunity, according 
to Coggan, may be in identifying your phenotype. 

Coggan originally defined four types, but he 
said they may expand it to as many as 16. Your 
type can be found in the shape of your power- 
profile graph. The four types are sprinters with 
very high peak wattages under 15 seconds, time 
trialists with higher five- to 20 -minute power, 
pursuiters with a high anaerobic capacity, and all- 
arounders with a more evenly distributed curve. 

Essentially, it’s a techy version of the old Eu- 
ropean coach who might have said, “Oh, he re- 
minds me of a young Bernard TTinault.” 

While each type has different strengths, they 
do have one commonality: “Aerobically, you have 
to be really strong,” Jones said. 

“One of my favorite sayings is, 'It’s an aerobic 
sport, dammit!”’ said Coggan, who proposed that 
the section of the curve from five minutes to one 
hour represents a rider’s aerobic engine. 

To emphasize the point, those were the only 
wattages to consistently improve in a six-year 
study undertaken of Thibaut Pinot from the time 
he raced as a junior in 2008 through to his top-10 
overall placing at the Tour de France in 2013. 

Ultimately, our phenotype may sound like des- 
tiny, and that’s rough if you’re a climber stuck do- 
ing crits in the Midwest. 

“But you make the most of it and figure out 
how to excel in your own right,” Jones said. And 
that’s what makes these tools so powerful for 
Coggan. Power- duration profiling helps make 
more people make more intelligent decisions 
about how to prepare for competition. 
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TYPECASTING 

V 



10 


40s 1m 

TIME 


#ALL-AR0UNDER 

Consistently high across all 
ranges, but particularly in the 
five-minute to one-hour range. 

#TIME TRIALIST 

Strongest in the aerobic five- 
minute to one-hour range, but 
not someone you’re going to eye 
in the sprint. 

# SPRINTER 

This graph is of a mid-level 
sprinterwho doesn't quite have 
the explosiveness of WorldTour 
counterparts, but notice the 
sharp drop in longer durations. 

# PURSUITER 

Happiest on the track. Short 
one-kilometer efforts are this 
rider's bread and butter. 


Whether you learned what type of rider you are hy racing your 
buddies, or by deep analysis of your power-profile curve, here are 
tips from our experts on how to use phenotyping to your advantage. 


TRAIN A DURATION TO IMPROVE A DURATION 

Coggan operates by the principle, “that which gets measured gets 
improved,” and many studies have shown that our peak powers for a given 
duration can be improved bytraining forthat length of time. 


YOU CAN’T TURN A MARATHONER INTO A MILER 

Unfortunately, not every attribute is so trainable. Jones pointed out he’s 
never going to develop a big sprint, lamenting a mostly genetic trait. 
“You can’t turn a marathoner into a miler, but you can turn a miler into a 
marathoner.” We can all develop our aerobic capacity. 


AEROBIC CAPACITY FIRST 

“In order to finish first, first you must finish,” Coggan said. Put another 
way, your functional threshold determines the level at which you play the 
game, and your sprint power determines how you play it. To improve those 
five-minute to one-hour peak powers, focus on threshold intervals and 
long endurance rides. 


THE DANGER OF FIGHTING 
YOUR TYPE 

There’s an old adage that you 
should train your weaknesses and 
race your strengths, but there’s 
a danger in that. “I’m a climber 
so I have to work on my climbing. 
That’s why I get paid,” Jones said. 
“I can practice my sprinting, but 
you have to stay true to what you 
are actually good at.” 

Coggan, who has seen world 
champion track riders fail on the 
road and climbers struggle on 
TT bikes, agreed. If a rider is a 
climber, “that’s what she’s built to 
do as a cyclist, and she can train 
her weaknesses from here until 
eternity. It’s not going to change.” 


RACE IN THE CONTEXT OF 
YOUR TYPE 

Jones and Coggan agreed that 
success lies at the interface of 
rider-type and event-type. To 
best prepare for a target race, 
determine the demands of the 
event both physiologically and 
tactically. Then look at your 
characteristics in the context of 
the event and ask, “how do your 
strengths and weaknesses match 
up with what you want to do,” 
Coggan said. 


STRATEGIZE FOR YOUR TYPE 

Your type doesn’t restrict the 
types of events you can do. If 
you have a time trialist’s profile 
but prefer the wheel-to-wheel 
competition of flat road races, 
that’s fine. “But if you sit around 
waiting for the final sprint, you’re 
going to be disappointed every 
time,” Coggan said. “You need to 
figure out some other strategy.” 
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GLORY DAYS 



oggles & Dust: Images from Cycling's Glory Days 

m celebrates the grit and determination of bicycling’s 

earliest heroes. Ottavio Bottecchia, Eugene 
Christophe, Henri Pelissier, Andre Leducq, Rene Vietto — their 
daring spirit was perhaps matched only by the remarkable 
photographers who prevailed in all conditions to capture 
striking portraits of the racers at work and play 


Curated from original silver gelatin photographs in The 
Horton Collection, the gorgeous restored portraits and 
landscapes in Goggles & Dust — most unseen since their original 
publication — ^provide an indelible record of a more carefree 
and adventurous time. 


Hardcover with photographs throughout. 8" x 7", 120 pp., $16.95, 9781937715298 


Preview Goggles & Dust^X velopress.com/goggles. 
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AT THE BACK with Dan Wuori 


Marginal gains 



I never planned to drive a Prius. It’s not 
that I’m fond of Big Oil or have anything 
against polar bears, but the truth is I en- 
joyed my years as a gas -guzzler — right up un- 
til the day that nice lady plov^ed into the back 
of my Toyota Highlander SUV. 

When it came time to select its replacement, 
I had no plans to change course. I pulled up to 
the dealership intent on leaving in the same 
oversized monstrosity she’d helped send off 
to the junkyard. But that’s not the v^ay things 
turned out. 

Several things struck me as I test-drove 
v^hat v^ould become my ne^v gas -electric hy- 
brid. First, the seats v^ere surprisingly com- 
fortable. It was also unexpectedly roomy for a 
small car — big enough to carry a road bike or, 
say, my children. 

But it was the Prius’ dashboard that really 
hooked me. Not only did the car promise to 
deliver 50 -plus miles per gallon, but its instru- 
ment panel displays your performance in real 
time, with an entire screen dedicated to rank- 
ing your personal best mileage. That’s right 
people — my Prius has Strava. 

I knew right away I was home. 

It wasn’t long before I became the world’s 
most annoying driver. Obsessed with stretch- 
ing my fuel efficiency to its outer limits, every 


trip to the grocery store became a contest. I’d 
coast at unreasonably low speeds, watching 
my mileage tick upward, and spend hours on- 
line studying the practice of “hypermiling” — 
a collection of driving techniques designed to 
squeeze every drop of productivity out of one’s 
gas tank. 

Hypermilers keep their tires well inflated. 
They try to avoid coming to full stops. And 
they keep their windows shut very tightly, 
though this likely has less to do with mileage 
than shielding themselves from the profani- 
ties of other drivers. 

Team Sky are the hypermilers of the pro 
peloton. Under the leadership of Dave Brails- 
ford, the team has been unrelenting in its 
pursuit of “marginal gains” — small improve- 
ments that, frankly, may or may not bring 
greater success to its riders. 

At Sky, Brailsford has assembled a team 
of sport scientists responsible for attention 
to even the smallest of details, from sophis- 
ticated aerodynamic testing and bike tech, to 
ergonomics, nutrition, physiology, and sport 
psychology. The team sets up no-slip matting 
to prevent accidental injury during pre-race 
warm ups and has experimented with every- 
thing from weather modeling (to predict Brad 
Wiggins’ ideal TT start time) to providing 


instruction on the most effective way to wash 
one’s hands so as to avoid illness. 

While it’s hard to argue against personal 
hygiene, the team’s practices often come 
across as frivolous. At their most innocuous, 
they highlight the “first- wo rid problems” of a 
well-financed super team. At their worst, they 
expose growing inequalities within the sport. 
And it seems the UCI is finally getting wise. 

In June, in response to Sky’s intent to house 
team leader Chris Froome in a luxury mo- 
torhome throughout the Tour de France, the 
governing body’s Management Committee 
voted to amend its regulations on rider hous- 
ing, specifying that all “riders must stay in the 
hotels provided by [race organizers] through- 
out the entire duration of the race.” 

The team already counts sleep qual- 
ity among its micro innovations, reportedly 
schlepping individual mattresses and pil- 
lows for riders across Europe each summer. 
But controlled luxury accommodations for its 
team leaders (Sky piloted the practice during 
Richie Porte’s ill-fated Giro bid in May) seem 
to have been the straw that broke the proverbi- 
al camel’s back. At some level I can’t help but 
suspect this had less to do with the perceived 
benefit of the innovation and more to do with 
the widening gulf between teams’ resources. 

Like baseball’s New York Yankees of old. 
Sky’s well-financed team structure affords it 
luxuries well above and beyond those of cer- 
tain WorldTour competitors. And while there’s 
little doubt that some of its innovations have 
proven beneficial, the team’s success may 
have more to do with the combined effect of 
its disproportionately large resource base (a re- 
cent annual report indicated a budget of $34.5 
million) than, say, the benefits derived from a 
marginally superior massage gel. 

In the end, “Camper-gate” shines a spot- 
light, not on the potential benefits of consis- 
tent sleeping accommodations, but on the bro- 
ken financial model that undergirds the sport. 
Until action is taken to bring some level of 
parity, look for the sport’s super-teams to keep 
pushing the boundaries. In the meantime, I 
suggest they take a lesson from me and keep 
their windows shut tightly. ^ 


Dan Wuori’s personal current gas tank 
record is 53.2 miles per gallon. 
Follow him on Twitter at @dwuori. 
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